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Architects and art... 
HE concensus of opinion indicates 
that the panel discussion on reli- 


_ gious art and architecture, at one of the 


meetings of the eighty-fifth convention 
of the American Institute of Architects, 
at Seattle, last June, was a success. The 


_ editor was privileged to take part, his 


{ 
i 
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colleagues being the Reverend Marvin 
Halverson, executive secretary of the 
department of worship and art, Na- 


_ tional Council of Churches, New York 
_ City, and Mr Harry M. Prince, A.I.A., 


architectural consultant, Union of Amer- 


ican Hebrew Congregations. Mr Rich- 
ard M. Bennett, F.A.I.A., Chicago 


architect, was the moderator. Our read- 


ers are already acquainted with much 


of what was said at this meeting since 


little was added to what they have al- 


ready read many times in this quarterly. 
The record attendance of over four 


; hundred architects was a pleasant sur- 
prise to many, and this may bear wit- 
ness to the fact that architects, in solemn 


conclave assembled, like to hear about 


art and architecture just as much as 


they may enjoy the talks of those whose 


interests are more closely allied to the 


materials with which architecture is 


_ fashioned these days. 


Art in business... 


| 


A former president of our Society Mr 
Otto Lucien Spaeth, is known for his 
active interest in art and his own choice 


collection of paintings and sculpture. 
On the occasion of the opening last 
_ April of the new office building for the 
_ Meta-Mold Aluminum Company, of 
_ which Mr Spaeth is board chairman, an 


exhibition of art was held. This exhibi- 


Editorials 


tion had two purposes: to inaugurate 
Meta-Mold’s policy of art in the work- 
ing life of the company, and to docu- 
ment the remarkable change taking 
place in the attitude of American busi- 
ness toward the things of the spirit. As 
Mr Spaeth remarked: “It seemed a 
shame to leave the walls bare... 
[Eventually, all office walls will have 
one or more paintings.] It also seemed 
appropriate to demonstrate at once that 
this first exhibition was not an isolated 
instance, but the first application of 
Meta-Mold’s art policy: that industry 
as the bone and flesh of society has a 
direct and continuing responsibility to 
the soul of society, the humanizing 
things in life — in this case, art.” 

Twenty-four corporations and art 
collectors and thirty-three artists co- 
operated to make this first exhibition a 
success. If any of our readers find them- 
selves in the neighborhood of Cedar- 
burg, Wisconsin, on a weekend, they will 
be welcome to visit the building and see 
“art in business.” 


Medals... Degrees... 

In the last issue we told of two gold 
medals awarded to long-time members 
of our Society: the gold medal of the 
American Institute of Architects to Mr 
William Adams Delano and the gold 
medal for craftsmanship to Mr Emil 
Frei for his fine work in the field of 
stained glass. Now we can record two 
honorary doctorates to other members: 
an honorary doctorate of laws from 
Fordham University to Mr Hugh John 
Grant and the same degree from Saint 
Vincent College, Latrobe, Pennsy!- 
vania, to Mr Otto Lucien Spaeth. 


If this keeps up, we can look forward 
to a colorful academic procession should 
LirurcicAL Arts find it possible to 
celebrate its twenty-fifth anniversary, in 
1957, in a manner befitting its survival 
of these many years. 


Artin England... 

The London exhibition, ‘““The Chris- 
tian Theme in Contemporary Art,” of 
May 12, 1953, is now a thing of the 
past. In later issues we may have the 
opportunity to illustrate some of the 
examples of religious art shown at the 
time. For the present we can limit our- 
selves to a few quotes from a talk de- 
livered by Sir John Rothenstein, direc- 
tor of the Tate Gallery in London. Sir 
John recognizes that all is not well in 
this field, and perhaps one aspect of it 
is reflected in these words: “In no other 
period could the fact that illustrious 
artists have been commissioned to exe- 
cute painting or sculpture for a church 
have been headline news. Yet such is the 
case to-day, and what a comment it is 
on the prevailing state of affairs. Imag- 
ine people considering it extraordinary 
that Massacio or Michelangelo should 
execute paintings for a church?” Sir 
John refers to the work of Henry Moore, 
Graham Sutherland, Epstein, de Mais- 
tre, Matisse, Léger, Bonnard, Rouault, 
Manessier, Bazaine — all of which has 
been or will be illustrated in our maga- 
zine. 

It is when Sir John suggests: 
were responsible authorities to follow 
this enlightened course and commission 
individuals to make things for particular 
places, there would not be anything 
like enough qualified artists to go 
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round” that we would be tempted to 
enter a demurrer. It is true that the 
known artists who are qualified is small, 
but there are many others, now un- 
known, who could certainly bring their 
talent into play for the greater glory 
of God and the embellishment of His 
house. 

Picayune opposition, so often based 
only on outworn prejudice, does more 
harm than good — an opposition that 
feeds on a climate of fear (and this does 
not apply only to art, unfortunately) 
rather than on that of optimism, the 
climate of hope and elasticity, which is 
more in tune with the universal and 
generous ideals of the Church, qua 
Church. In England, Sir John could 
point to the positive achievements of 
Miss Iris Conlay in her management 
of the Ashley Gallery. Other countries 
show equal vitality. No— we do not 


lack talented artists; we lack daring, 
imagination, understanding, sympathy, 
and, above all, the desire and the will 
to have great art in our churches. 


La thasissicms ee 

Although this issue is the third 
installment of the “ninety days around 
the world” adventure, we have felt it 
wise to include Venezuela with Manila 
and Hong Kong. Venezuela might 
have been included in this journey, 
and we feel sure that the Church can 
stand such geographic gyrations. The 
church for the new town of Puerto 
Ordaz, described by José Luis Sert, 
is of a kind that can find application 
in many places, and particularly in 
Manila or Hong Kong. Moreover, its 
publication in this issue may well 
help to break down opposition in 
Venezuela. 


Mr Gines F. Rivera tells us. of the 
problems he faced in the planning 
of the new Ateneo in Manila; Mr 
Fernando Zobel indicates the possi- 
bilities for artists in the Philippines, 
and the illustrations he has given us 
point the way for the authorities. The 
illustrations of Wah Yan College, in 
Hong Kong, should make many of 
our architects’ mouths water, and Miss 
Elizabeth Reid’s text, “A Catholic 


Beehive in Hong Kong,” will reveal 
to our readers a vitality perhaps un- _ 


known to many of us. In “Sculpture 


of the Twentieth Century,” Mr Andrew | 


Carnduff Ritchie pleads for an end of 
that ‘‘separation or compartmentalizing 


of architecture, sculpture, and painting — 


. which has 


since the renaissance . . 


had a deleterious effect on the first 


two.” 


The next issue will deal with India. | 


An Architect Comes to Grips with His Job 
The new Ateneo de Manila, Quezon City, Philippines 


A Report by Gings F. Rivera (M.I.T.) 


HE opportunity to design and plan 

an entirely new group of college 
buildings comes all too seldom in the 
lifetime of an architect. After the last 
war’s destruction in Manila, the Ateneo 
authorities decided to rebuild the col- 
lege a distance from Manila, in the 
newly developed Quezon City. After 
going through a period of research and 
consultations with the college authori- 
ties, I felt that I sufficiently understood 
the problem from its many angles, fully 
realizing the sociological significance of 
the project. 

I was deeply moved. I felt that all the 
natural beauty of site and its surround- 
ing vistas had ceased to be an end and 
had now become an ideal setting for the 
erection of those facilities which would 
house activities where would be trained 
and directed the students who would 
understand, appreciate, and enjoy the 
supernatural truth and beauty that is 
God. 

With this understanding of the prob- 
lem and the resulting fiery enthusiasm 
within me, I laid out a planning sched- 
ule which included: 


I. Analysis of contour (actual and in model) 


. Study of possible building sites 

. Study of grading 

Study of drainage 

. Evaluation of surrounding amenities 
1. Vistas 

2. Applied landscape 


noo 


II. Microclimatic considerations 
. Topography 

. Winds 

Sun exposure 

. Views 

. Protective buffers 


oho oDp 


Upon receiving the programme from 
Fathers Masterson and McCarron, I 
lost no time in reading over and over the 
requirements as laid down in this pro- 
gramme. As I went along, I listed some 
of the points which were not quite clear 
in my mind; these were later more fully 
explained to me by Father McCarron. 
I soon realized the tremendous sociologi- 
cal importance of this project and I 
realized equally well the necessity for 
becoming acquainted with two major 
considerations: (1) a study of Catholic 
philosophy and theology; (2) a study of 
Jesuit educational ideals. 

Consequently I decided to make a real 
study and analysis of the programme 
and to acquaint myself with the philos- 
ophy of Catholic education as taught by 


the Jesuit Fathers, through reading the | 
Jesuit Code of Liberal Education, by Allan | 


P. Farrell, S.J.; The Pivotal Problems of 


Education, by William Cunningham, | 
C.S.C., and the papal encyclical of Pius © 
Father | 


McCarron was my guide and mentor in 


XI on Christian Education. 


this study. 


After intensive work we hit upon a | 


tentative scheme which we believed em- | 
bodied a solution to our problem — the | 


problem of providing the physical facili- 


ties for the harmonious development of | 
the physical, intellectual, and moral fac- | 
ulties of the Filipino young men so that | 
they would “think, judge, and act con- 
sistently in accordance with right reason — 


illuminated with the supernatural light 
and example and teaching of Jesus 
Christ.”’ 


Having in mind the fact that the edu- | 
cational life of an ordinary man is di- _ 


vided into his life in the grade school, his 


life in the high school, his life in college, | 


and having also in mind the particular 


curriculum and the particular method — 
that the Ateneo de Manila has for each — 


of these age levels, we felt that our solu- 
tion was functionally and architecturally 
expressed in our plans. In other words, 
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we felt that it was correct from the points 


_ of view of: theology, philosophy, archi- 


tecture, engineering, and economy. 


Grade School 


In the grade school level the solution 
embodies the ideal concept of the har- 
monious development of the physical, 
mental, moral, and spiritual faculties 
of the Filipino boy. The boy received 
regimented training through drill. This 
training, peculiar to this age level, de- 
mands a disciplinary atmosphere of 
regimentation. Hence this group has 
been well segregated from theghigh 
school and college section. It has been 
located on a high and rather level 
plateau, giving this unit its essential 
orientation and advantage of the land- 
scape to better inculcate idealism in the 
minds of the young children. 

Self-contained as the unit is in terms 
of the mental, physical, and religious 
aspects of this grade level, the school 
serves the dual function of comprising a 
unit of the whole school while at the 
same time serving as a nucleus of the 


civic community which immediately 


surrounds the area. Lastly, the site is 
within accessible distance from the cen- 
tral administration building and the 
chapel. There being no structure ob- 
structing the view between the grade 
school unit and the chapel, the children 
will always be conscious of the presence 


of Him as symbolized by the chapel and 


of the significance of the Cross and the 
Mass, 
High School 


The boy who has sufficiently matured 
physically, mentally, and religiously be- 


gins to enter upon a level of training 
designed to mature him to a degree re- 


- quired for college. He is a child becom- 


ing a man. The training the boy receives 
in high school is intensive, and regimen- 


tation is progressively lessened through 


‘the years until discipline is the result of 


free action based on principle. Hence, 


" segregation from grade school and col- 


lege is essential successfully to carry out 


this freer process. Idealism, as incul- 
cated at this age level, is fostered by 


enthusiasm. 


College Unit 


After his high school training, the boy 
should be sufficiently mature to carry to 


a successful close the prescribed activi- 


ties of the college. Here the training is 


basically academic and liberal through- 


out four years. The student’s formal 


mental training develops maturity. His 


religious training teaches him to live a 
supernatural life through personal and 
social prayer and sacrifice. His physical 
activities are directed to final develop- 
ment and preservation of his health. The 
environment within which this liberal 
education is carried out should be truly 
Catholic. 

The students must breathe a Catholic 
air and a Catholic spirit which will 
make of them true men of character. 

Appropriately, the site selected for 
this college unit is well segregated from 
the grade school and conveniently segre- 
gated from the high school. The loca- 
tion of this unit further takes full ad- 
vantage of the use of the common 
facilities of the library, the science build- 
ing, the auditorium, and the chapel. The 
proximity of the site to the faculty quar- 
ters contributes to the creation of an 
atmosphere which will be conducive to 
the development of companionship in 
pursuit of knowledge, and this, for the 
Christian teacher, becomes companion- 
ship with Christ Who came that they 
may have life and have it more abun- 
dantly. 

Besides all the other methods of train- 
ing the mind, such as the classroom and 
lecture hall, there are the all-important 
tools which the boy and the man must 
master. The gymnasium, which will pro- 
vide the facility for the proper display 
of the physical development which the 
school fosters; the auditorium, which will 
provide a perfect place for the display 
of the art of public speaking, dramatics, 
and debating; the library, which becomes 
the heart of the boy’s and man’s train- 
ing; the science building, which makes 
possible the development of a peculiar 
mental discipline; finally, the chapel, 
where the liturgy of the Church will be 
carried out in all its solemn and majestic 
beauty. 

The gymnasium has been located at a 
distance from the college and high 
school units to provide the necessary 
segregation (noise factor), while at the 
same time functioning efficiently for 
public use. The auditorium is also con- 
veniently accessible from the college and 
high school units while segregated for 
control of public access. The library is 
located between the high school and 
college units. The science building is in 
very close relationship to the college and 
conveniently accessible to the high 
school for temporary use. The chapel 
has been centrally located, fulfilling the 
functional and symbolic requirements 
totally in keeping with the psychology 
of the Filipino people. 


Faculty Quarters 


A curriculum would not make the 
Catholic educative process possible. Just 
as important is the type of teachers di- 
recting the process. These teachers, in 
the Ateneo de Manila, are for the most 
part Jesuit Fathers and scholastics, who 
not only direct the education process 
but also, as priests, safeguard the prin- 
ciples of the Church. 

The site chosen for these faculty quar- 
ters allows for the full performance of 
their duties, with an uninterrupted view 
of the landscape, contributing to the 
environment befitting their state in life. 
Complete privacy has been achieved 
while at the same time allowing for the 
public reception of those who seek or 
might consult them. 


Central Administration Unit 


Although the supervision of the func- 
tions of the various components are un- 
der their respective directors, the rector 
of the Ateneo de Manila exercises the 
overall control of all activities. The 
facility to house this central function is 
located close to the chapel and readily 
accessible from the faculty quarters, the 
home of the rector. The public and the 
students have a direct access to this unit; 
the rector has his own access road. 


Notes on the chapel by Father McCarron 


The procedure for planning this 
chapel was as follows: (1) The theology 
of the Mass and canon law as regards the 
Mass were carefully explained to the 
architect. (2) The function of a chapel 
in the Ateneo de Manila curriculum 
was written down for the architect. (3) 
The tradition of the Society of Jesus in 
the Philippines were also noted. (4) The 
architect added to the above his knowl- 
edge of the psychology of his own peo- 
ple, his knowledge of the climate and of 
the terrain— the materials to fit our 
purpose. (5) He expressed our purpose 
according to his ability as an artist. 

An attempt was made to integrate all 
the natural beauty of the surrounding 
countryside to the action of the Mass. 
The window behind the altar will be of 
polaroid glass, allowing the blue sky, 
white clouds, and green hills to form a 
moving background to the action of the 
Mass. The outside was not excluded but 
integrated to the action of the Mass. It 
proves to be an open building in keeping 
with the psychology of the people who 
will participate in this action. 

Let this be enough of an explanation. 
We now would like to know the reac- 
tions of readers of LiruRGIcAL ARTs, 
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Art in the Philippines To-Day 


DISTINGUISHED visitor to the 
Philippines not so very long ago 
asked one of the local artists what was 
the basis for modern art in the Philip- 
pines. The artist answered: “‘Very sim- 
ple: Life magazine.” 

This probably apocryphal flippancy 
explains a good many things about art 
in the Philippines to-day, things that 
are both pleasant and unfortunate. Our 
country, of all countries that once lived 
under Spanish rule, had perhaps the 
weakest native artistic tradition on 
which to rely. Several centuries of 
Mohammedan rule had discouraged 
pictorial representation of any sort, and 
a brutally damp climate had deter- 
mined an architectural style that was 
extremely functional in terms of com- 
fort, but extremely fragile in construc- 
tion. The demand for architectural per- 
manence, which alone can create a 
conscious tradition and a sophisticated 
style, came with the Spanish friars who 
dotted the myriad islands with churches 
and convents and who demanded solid- 
ity for the House of God. The fashion in 
which this demand was met, and the 
way in which it resulted in an original 
and highly fascinating Philippine style, 
lies outside of the range of this article. 
Suffice it to say that it was primarily a 
church art, and that it was abandoned 
and almost forgotten with the wave of 
secularism that overcame the intellec- 
tual life of the Philippines at the end of 
the nineteenth century. 

The artistic vacuum left by this intel- 
lectual secularism was filled by import- 
ing taste directly from abroad. The 
Philippines, like America at the same 
period, saw its artists going to Paris, 
wither physically or spiritually, to learn 
“how to be artistic,’ and their can- 
vasses either in the style of Bouguereau 
or of the lesser impressionists still exist as 
testimonials to the technical skill and 
spiritual barrenness of the period. The 
new nationalism of the land found its 
inadequate expression by dressing the 
Parisian models in Philippine costume 
and by translating the stock view of the 
Bois de Boulogne into a Philippine 
landscape through the rather mechani- 
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cal substitution of palms for oak trees. 
The architects followed suit by building 
in a variety of imported and rather un- 
comfortable styles, though in their case 
climatic conditions and the whims of 
their clients led to a series of curious 
architectural developments that led to a 
sort of spurious originality, the most 
notable of which resulted in the eye- 
splitting masses of architectural frosting 
irreverently but accurately baptized 
“Sugar Baron Baroque” by a younger 
and more critical generation of builders. 

This state of affairs was tolerated and 
even celebrated until the arrival of the 
US troops in 1945. A few lonely spirits 
had attempted to break away from the 
conventional art forms long before that 
date, and helped to break ground for 
the to-day’s new activity; but it was the 
arrival of the delivering citizen-army, 
with its numbers of artists in uniform, 
that provided the intellectual climate 
for a period of experiment that is still 
growing. I do not pretend to say that 
these unwilling soldiers taught Filipino 
painters how to paint. What they did 
was to provide, in some cases, an exam- 
ple, but even more importantly, they 
provided an audience: a sophisticated 
audience who searched for things they 
could call Filipino and who by-passed 
the rather tiresome productions of the 
neo-Parisian school. Of course, the 
average GI looking for souvenirs found 
his souvenirs, but his influence was 
negligible in comparison to the soul- 
searching provoked by the mere handful 


of his excited companions. American — 


periodicals arrived in quantity, reflect- 
ing the growing interest of the US public 
in artistic expression, and these often 
crude, often silly, but invaluable repro- 
ductions were eagerly studied and 
analyzed as signposts pointing toward a 
means of Philippine self-development in 
the arts. 

The usual drawbacks of a powerful 
artistic influence from abroad were soon 
evident; uncritical acceptance and even 
imitation, a lack of foundation for cer- 
tain distortions and mannerisms, but on 
the whole its modern influence had one 
great beneficial effect in that its message 


pointed toward individual expression 
rather than toward a model tc be fol- 
lowed. This lesson did come through, 
however shakily, and an amazingly 
short time elapsed before Filipino 
painters and architects searching them- 
selves and their own country were pro- 
ducing works of real originality, deter- 
mined by the life around them. 


IT IS never easy to pin-point the 
nature of creativeness, or to tell in 
which way an original art form is 
original. I would hazard the guess that 
in the present school of painting in the 
Islands, what strikes the newcomer most 
strongly, is the use of color in many 
pictures, the blinding brilliance of 
which is likely to puzzle and even irri- 
tate the observer, especially the sophis- 
ticated observer, who is apt to object 
that these juxtapositions of maximum 
intensities only cancel each other out. In 
defense I can only quote one of our 
painters who replied “look out of the 
window.” ‘There was the Philippine 
sky, not blue, but almost colorless in its 
brilliance (somewhat like taking a good 
look at a naked light bulb), and below 
a jungle and tangle of maximum greens, 
scarlets, oranges, purples, all jostling for 
attention and cancelling each other out 
much as described. Perhaps the boldest 
and most successful experimenter in this 
type of coloring is Hernando Ocampo. 
But, of course, color is not everything, 
nor is it used in the same manner by all 
our artists. The work of Arturo Luz, for 
instance, is painted within a somber and 
neutralized range of colors, but this 
limitation, paradoxically, only seems to 
reinforce the strength and very genuine 
brilliance of his compositions. 


The architects, too, after their first 


burst of uncritical enthusiasm for every- 
thing that “looked modern,” have 
calmed down a little and have begun to 
design in terms of their environment. 
The flat roof and the great expanse of 
glass, both modern mannerisms and 
highly unsuitable to the Philippino 
climate, are slowly being replaced by 
devices born of native ingenuity, and 
though it is hard to point at any single 
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building as an embodiment of a new 
and functional Philippino style, there 
can be no doubt that such a style is be- 
ing created little by little, with every 
passing day, and its elements scattered 
throughout the city can be counted even 
now. 

At any rate, what strikes me as being 
the really interesting point concerning 
both architects and painters is their tre- 
mendous activity. The last weeks of the 
late war destroyed approximately four- 
fifths of the city of Manila. Hundreds of 
new buildings have been built and many 
hundreds more will be built in the near 
future. These buildings have been or- 
dered in every style familiar to man, but 
many clients have had the good sense to 
let their architects do a good deal of the 
planning. And these new buildings with 
their clean bare walls have invited the 
purchase of paintings. Original paint- 
ings in the Philippines are relatively 

_ cheap, and large reproductions almost 
non-existent, with the result that our 
local painters sell their works with a 
stéadiness that might well draw envy 
from all but the most publicized Ameri- 
can painters. Of course, as I have men- 
tioned, the prices are low, and with a 
single exception, all the young Philip- 
pine painters make a living out of some- 
thing besides painting, much as their 
American contemporaries do. In brief, 
what Mr. Lavanoux has, for many 
years, called “the discipline of a com- 
mission” certainly exists in the Philip- 
pines, though not to the striking extent 
demonstrated in Mexico and other 
‘Latin American countries. 

One of the most engaging results of 
this activity is a deliberate exploration 
by architects and painters of the long- 
neglected native crafts and materials. 
This search has been made exceedingly 
difficult by the relatively small number 
and the perishable nature of these in- 
digenous products, and by the fact that 
the National Museum, which owns a 
splendid collection of such articles, was 
demolished during the last war and is at 
present housed in totally inappropriate 
quarters, cramped and ill-lighted and 

| burdened by a chronic lack of funds. 
The artists themselves have somewhat 


made up for this sad state of affairs by 
their mutual friendliness and the de- 
lightful freedom with which they share 
their discoveries and their criticism of 
each other’s work. The criticism, as I 
have witnessed it, can be pretty harsh at 
times, but it seems to be accepted with 
a minimum of ruffled feelings. This 
struck me as being both pleasant and 
unusual, 


SO MUCH for the conscious artists. 
It would be a shame to write about 
Philippine art without mentioning the 
run-of-the-mill inhabitants of the coun- 
try, all of whom seem to be fascinated 
by anything that looks like paint, and 
many of whom still construct their 
dwellings with their own bare hands, 
using bamboo, various grasses, wood, 
and tin as their basic construction ma- 
terials. As I implied before, this popular 
art, because of the climate, is by nature 
impermanent. But its impermanence 
does not detract from the whimsical and 
gorgeously-hued production of kites, 


bamboo triumphal arches, ice-cream 
wagons, horse-drawn carriages, and 
such. One of the most amusing of these 
forms of expression are the “‘jeepnies”’ 
that rattle around Manila’s streets; con- 
verted jeeps blessed with a kind of Vic- 
torian superstructure designed to hold 
some eight uncomfortable passengers 
and painted with the gaudiest, most 
elaborate designs suggested by the in- 
genuity of the owner. 

At this point it might be well to 
pause and ask “how does the Church 
profit from all this?” My answer is 
likely to be embarrassed but hopeful 
silence. 

The final single effort in religious art, 
as far as the Philippines are concerned, 
is unquestionably the Church of Saint 
Joseph in Victorias, Negros. Fortu- 
nately its construction had private back- 
ing, or the experiment might never have 
been carried out. Many of the artists 
who executed this work are Americans, 


but the muralist, Alfonso Ossorio, be- 
longs to a family long connected with 
the Philippines, and the Filipino painters 
consider him one of their own. Ossorio 
and Adé Béthune cleverly made use of 
local workmen to carve the rather im- 
posing statuary of the Church. (Antonin 
Raymond was the architect. The church 
was described and illustrated in the 
August, 1951, issue of LrrurGIcAL ARTs.) 
Unfortunately the building is located on 
a relatively remote island, and its effect 
on our artists has been primarily one of 
morale, something to the effect of ‘See, 
it can be done!”’ The public, after the 
inevitable first shock wore off, have 
come to like the church, and though 
reservations of all kinds are still to be 
heard, the Victorias church is being in- 
creasingly photographed and discussed 
in Philippine periodicals, and many 
people who have never seen it and prob- 
ably never will speak of it with pride and 
affection as something of their own. 
However, the experiment has not been 
repeated on the same scale, though I 
cannot help believing that its influence 
has struck deep and may lead to some 
interesting future developments. Most 
of our new churches have been built in 
styles reminiscent, however inadequately, 
of the buildings that stood in their place 
before. In some, though too few, cases, 
the clients have allowed themselves a 
certain amount of freedom in design and 
have produced buildings that are simple 
and clean, if not overpoweringly im- 
aginative. The most interesting project 
on the books is the building of a new 
church for the Jesuit Ateneo de Manila, 
preliminary plans for which appear in 
this issue. Construction has been con- 
siderably delayed by shortage of funds, 
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but the plan is a bold one and the church 
promises to be very striking. Very little 
thought appears to have been given to 
the interior decoration of this church, as 
this is felt to be a little premature at 
present, but the younger painters are 
very excited over the possibility of 
having a chance to participate in this 
project. 

Aside from this there is litile to re- 


port. It pains the local artist to see the 
expensive importation of third-rate 
items from Spain, Italy, and Belgium 
when they would be only too happy to 
supply original works of art at a roughly 
equivalent cost. I mean that last part 
about cost, which does not hold true in 
other parts of the world. Without ques- 
tion, art is relatively inexpensive in the 
Philippines, and duties are prohibi- 


tively expensive. What more can I say? 

The next few years should see an as- 
tonishing artistic growth in our country, 
It would be hard to call it a renaissance 
because I honestly do not believe that 
anything approaching the present ar- 
tistic exuberance has ever been seen here 
before. As a Catholic, I can only hope 
that at least a part of this splendid effort 
will go into enriching the House of God. 


| 
’ 
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A Catholic Beehive in Hong Kong 


DOT on the map. A rugged barren 

island, with hillsides scarred by 
countless huts, the homes of refugees. 
Large white “‘colonial” style buildings 
leaping up with accusing fingers from 
the heights of a peaked mountain. 
And people, people everywhere; lane- 
ways and alleys so crowded that a 
pedestrian must jostle shoulder to shoul- 
der to make any progress through the 
citys 

Down along the Praya, junks tie up 
in front of tall business buildings, 
sampans bob on blue harbor waters 
and dodge in and out among the huge 
trading ships and overseas liners; war- 
ships lie resting and waiting. Red 
buses and ricksha pullers vie with 
each other to keep pace along the 
highway, and then, almost without 
noticing, one comes to the door of a 
grey stone building. A brass plate 
bears the sign ““The Catholic Centre.” 
The building is indeed a centre of 
Catholic life. 

Here, in the heart of Hong Kong, 
the great free port where East meets 
West, Bishop Lawrence Bianchi has 
an establishment which shines as a 
place of hospitality for all to see. 

Originally planned to house the 
Catholic Truth Centre of South China, 
the two weekly Catholic newspapers, 
and a religious repository, it has now 
spread its way across a whole floor in 
one of the busiest city blocks. Added 
to its premises are the China Missionary 
Bulletin, exiled from its original publish- 
ing house in Shanghai, which has two 
offices on the verandah, and the War 
Relief Services N.C.W.C. representa- 
tive, with another two offices as head- 
quarters of Catholic Welfare for Hong 
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Kong and Macau. There is a chapel 
where daily Mass is offered and evening 
Mass on Sundays and Holy Days, as 
well as novenas, sermons, Lenten and 
May devotions, which draw large crowds 
of city workers and servicemen. 

Up the shabby wooden staircase 
tramp expelled missionaries from China 
— stooped old men with grubby bundles 
walking with the slow steps of those 
who have left behind a lifetime of work. 
Up they go to get a meal after years of 
imprisonment, to get their papers fixed 
to continue on their journey back home 
to the countries they left so long ago. 
A young expelled missionary dashes 
past them on the steps, eager to reach 
a contact to help him carry out his work 
in one of the many refugee camps in 
the city. There are nine Catholic Wel- 
fare Centres now operating in the 
heart of the diocese. The initial cost 
of this refugee work was given by 
Cardinal Spellman, of New York, when 
he stopped in Hong Kong in January 
this year and gave a check for $54,- 
000.00 US to Bishop Bianchi. That 
was just the beginning. 

A fashionable British woman passes 
through the glass doors to browse in 
the bookshop, or to buy some of the 
newly developed Chinese Catholic ob- 
jects of art; eager bands of students 
rush to a meeting, soldiers and sailors 
clatter up the steps to rest and eat 
in the Saint Nicholas Catholic Club 
for servicemen which is on the same 
floor — and the poor men and women, 
up they go looking for help to get 
work, for clothes, for visas to other 
countries, and always the beggar chil- 
dren with tiny insistent hands stretched 
out to passers by. 


The director of the Catholic Centre, 
Father Charles Vath, ordained from) 
Beda College in Rome in 1952 after 
nineteen years in China as a business- 
man, welcomes everyone and shows 
the visitor the many works carried out 
under this hospitable roof. 

The Catholic Centre shop, which 
takes up a third of the floor space of | 
the office department, has large array 
of books. The sales for Chinese language | 
books have been heavy. An Australian 
member of the Grail (US headquarters 
at Grailville, Loveland, Ohio) is in 
charge of this shop. A graduate of. 
Melbourne University, with two years 
of study and travel in Europe before 
this assignment, Nan Johns makes many > 
friends among the books with people 
from all walks of life — young Chinese 
converts, servicemen, missionaries, and 
foreign, truth-seeking non-Catholics. 

Mrs Marie Lyen, the buyer for the 
repository, is a sprightly Chinese ma- 
tron, a keen business woman with a 
well balanced sense of beauty. She 
is rapidly building up a section of good — 
Chinese Catholic art and helping to_ 
form the taste of new Catholics who 
frequent the store for religious articles” 
for their homes. There are many new 
Catholics in Hong Kong. Each big 
feast brings upward of a _ thousand 
baptisms. When the restored Easter 
Vigil was held in the Hong Kong 
parishes this Easter, two hundred sixty 
persons were baptized by Bishop Bian- 
chi during the ceremony in the cathe- 
dral. Perhaps this was the largest group 
anywhere in the world to be baptized 
during the Easter Vigil ceremonies. 

The editor and staff of the Chinese 
Catholic paper, The Kung Kao Po, with 
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s English language counterpart, the 
unday Examiner, have been responsible 
or the distribution in the last ten 
months of 329,000 copies. Struggling 
for existence with skeleton staffs, they 
carry on in spite of crippling debt 
because of the very real need to have 
a reliable Catholic press for the people, 
where daily communist papers swamp 
the streets. Another Australian Grail 
member, the author of this report, 
has been the editor of the Sunday 
Examiner for the past five years. 

The Catholic Truth Society, cele- 
_brating the twentieth anniversary of its 


foundation this month, has its head- 
quarters in the packed offices along the 
verandah of the Centre. It has yielded 
a goodly harvest over the last ten 
months, when 436,000 pamphlets and 
books in Chinese have been printed, 
while 281,000 free pamphlets have 
found their way into countless pagan 
hands. A further 81,400 free books 
have been distributed. 

So this is the Catholic Centre in 
Hong Kong — a busy meeting place for 
Catholics, a place where information 
is given and received, the home of two 
weekly papers and two monthly maga- 


zines, a news service, a free library, a 
Catholic Welfare Centre, and a free 
translation service. 

In Hong Kong, where the most 
imposing building is a bank, it is 
refreshing to find a place dedicated 
to God’s glory and service where the 
people of God can meet to work and 
pray. Indeed not such an imposing 
structure as the Bank of the People’s 
Republic of China across the way, but 
most surely bigger ‘“‘business” is done 
within its shabby walls. 

Hong Kong a dot on the map — 
but a dot that spells hope. 


Sculpture’s Position To-Day* 


HE ART of sculpture, which held a 
predominant place in all the an- 
cient cultures and in mediaeval and 
renaissance Europe, fell to a position of 
relative unimportance after the seven- 
teenth century. The decline began dur- 
ing the renaissance. Leonardo, if subse- 
quent history is to be believed, won his 
famous argument with Michelangelo as 
to the superiority of painting over 

_ sculpture. This is more or less true to- 
day, although there are encouraging 
signs that sculpture is beginning again 


to take on a less subsidiary réle. 


The public, high, middle, and low in 
brow, is notoriously disinterested in the 
sculptural monu- 

ments that have risen or are rising about 
it. One seldom hears a public outcry 
over any new building, however atro- 
cious it may be in design. Whatever 
criticism there is of sculptural monu- 
ments is seldom of an aesthetic kind. 

The public figure is not sufficiently life- 


architectural and 
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their artistic consciences and _ conse- 
quently have received most of the com- 
missions for public monuments or archi- 
tectural sculpture. The insipid and 
therefore undisturbing results are all 
about us, in parks and on public build- 
ings of all kinds. They do not deserve 
and seldom receive a second look. How- 
ever technically expert they may be in 
execution, and no one can gainsay the 
academician’s technical ability, the 
temperature of his imagination is so low 
he usually cannot give to the content of 
his work more than a pallid, sentimental 
expression. Sculpture of this kind is not 
our province here. It will be with us no 
doubt for many years to come, or just so 
long as official taste continues to be 
phlegmatic and timid. 


PERHAPS the speed and fluidity of the 
industrial age, and particularly our own 
century, are responsible for a confused 
and, it would almost seem, atrophied 
sense of form and space. The man who 


considerations of architecture and sculp- 
ture, becomes almost impossible. 

To be sure, our motor-driven age may 
be said to enjoy a new sense of space, 
due to speed of travel. And something 
of the fusion of fast moving images is re- 
flected in the work of many modern 
painters and sculptors. But however 
revolutionary our new experiences of 
space and time may be, we tend to sacri- 
fice many of those visual experiences 
that are only possible at a leisurely, 
pedestrian pace. Under the strain of 
high speed pressures then, it becomes 
necessary to make a conscious effort to 
do more than give sculpture or architec- 
ture a superficial glance. 

There are, of course, well-known eco- 
nomic reasons for the general lack of ap- 
preciation of sculpture. Its cost in effort 
and materials is usually much greater 
than painting. Consequently there are 
fewer sculptors than painters. Paintings 
are relatively easy and cheap to trans- 
port and exhibitions are therefore fre- 


like perhaps for the public taste; the 

nudity of a statue is too disturbing to 
those who set themselves up as the pro- 
‘a tectors of public morals; deviations from, 
or distortions of, accepted canons of 
‘realism on occasion produce violent 
resentment. Official sculptors, usually 
called academic, have long since learned 
to make the necessary compromises with 


quent. Most sculpture is expensive to 
move, and its exhibition is fairly infre- 
quent. 

Furthermore, the separation or com- 
partmentalizing of architecture, sculp- 
ture, and painting since the renaissance, 
a condition which has become even more 
exaggerated in our time, has had a dele- 
terious effect on the first two. The sepa- 
ration of artist and patron, which has 
been growing during the past one hun- 
dred and fifty years, has reacted often in 
a perverse way to the advantage of the 


walks is in a position to view and to 
appreciate the form and color of things 
about him. Life in trains, automobiles, 
and planes tends to produce a never- 
ending series of two-dimensional images. 
We sce only the facades of buildings, 
and often only a fraction of these, or a 
fleeting glimpse of a piece of sculpture. 
These unsubstantial impressions are in 
turn documented and _ re-emphasized 
by the moving picture and journalistic 
photography to a point where an appre- 
ciation of volume and space, the basic 


* Reprinted from “Sculpture of the Twen- 
tieth Century”, by Andrew Carnduff Ritchie, 
director of the Department of Painting and 
Sculpture at the Museum of Modern Art in 
_ New York. 
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painter. The freedom of individual ex- 
pression which has become a cardinal 
artistic principle in our time is obviously 
more possible of realization by writers 
and painters than by architects and 
sculptors. The one needs only in physi- 
cal terms a typewriter and paper or 
paint and canvas, while the other de- 
mands either a willing client of consider- 
able means or, in the case of the sculp- 
tor, more or less costly or intractable 
materials or relatively expensive cast- 
ings in bronze. The writer may spend 


years on a book and never find a pub- 
lisher, and painters may paint for years 
and never sell a canvas. Nevertheless, 
the minimum physical requirements of 
their respective crafts are far and away 
simpler than those of sculptors and 
architects. 


AND as between architect and sculp- 
tor the latter is probably worse off. The 
architect, either alone or in company 
with others, may find a client. Until he 
does, planning and construction do not 


take place. When they do, they may, 
but more often do not, include a sculp- 
ture commission. The sculptor is then in 
the terribly exposed position of having, 
like the painter, to produce first, then 
attempt to sell, but at considerably 
greater expense in time and materials. 

Despite sculpture’s many disadvan- 
tages to-day, and its decline between the 
seventeenth and nineteenth centuries, it 
has always been a force in all the visual 
arts. In our time it has once more be- 
come a vital force. 


A Church for Puerto Ordaz™ 


UERTO ORDAZ is a new town 

now being built in southern Vene- 
zuela on the confluence of the Rivers 
Orinoco and Caroni. It will be the har- 
bor of embarkation for the iron ore of 
Cerro Bolivar that the Orinoco Mining 
Company will start shipping next year 
to the US Steel Company’s new Fairless 
Plant on the Delaware River. The Ori- 
noco Mining Company is building an- 
other town, Ciudad Piar, next to the 
mines of Cerro Bolivar. Both communi- 
ties will be linked by a new railroad. 
The Orinoco River will be opened to 
deep-sea ships, and the vast watershed 
of that river, second on the continent, 
may soon witness the birth of many other 
new communities. The new towns of 
Puerto Ordaz and Ciudad Piar will be 
the first integrated communities to be 
built in Venezuela. They will differ 
greatly from the oil towns, the majority 
of which are mere camps of temporary 
character. The Orinoco Mining Com- 
pany with the approval and help of the 
Venezuelan Government will give the 
new towns complete services such as 
schools, shopping centres, playfields, 
hospitals, etc. Both towns will have a 
central core or community centre with 
a public square and a promenade sur- 
rounded by public and commercial 
buildings. The public square and the 
promenade are traditional elements in 
South American cities. The laws that 
governed their plans, drafted in sixteenth 
century Spain, about 1576, called for 
such public squares that became places 
of religious, popular, and military gath- 
erings. The church occupied one side of 
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such squares. In the larger cities, like 
Mexico, Lima, Cuzco, Bogota, etc., 
these churches were imposing structures 
done in the styles of those days. The 
archbishop’s palace was often connected 
to the cathedral structure, forming one 
large block. Small towns followed the 
example of the larger ones and their 
little, simple, but often charming churches 
were also on the main square. These old 
colonial churches, when not spoiled by 
later re-building and re-decorating, are 
often examples of good church architec- 
ture of fine, noble proportions. Dignified 
and serene, they inspire respect. How- 
ever, the more recent versions in fake 
gothic or baroque do not convey the 
same feeling, as they pretend to be what 
they are not. Materials are disguised; 
the whole building wants to look like a 
cathedral, appear rich at low cost, at the 
sacrifice of dignity and good propor- 
tions. There is no feeling of space inside, 
everything is small and crowded. The 
fake decoration does not weather well 
and when not re-painted, they look 
decayed. 

In trying to solve the problem pre- 
sented by the Church in the civic core of 
Puerto Ordaz, we have attempted to 
design a structure that avails itself of the 
knowledge of modern engineering and 
the advantages of modern materials, but 
at the same time we have tried to avoid 
the sensationally “new look” that makes 
so many modern churches look like air- 
plane hangars or railroad stations. The 
proportions of old structures, colonial 
and others, were carefully considered. 
Scale became the main concern. This small 


church will look spacious, nearly monu- 
mental because doors and other ele- 
ments are kept small, walls continuous 
and unbroken, materials unchanged, 
accents in decoration few and powerful, 
color accents in strategic points, white 
and gray predominating. 

The plan is simple. The basic shape 
used is the square; the different parts 
are related by the “Golden Mean’’, in 
this particular case Le Corbusier’s Mod- 
ulor. This plan consists of a walled en- 
closure forming a large patio. Toward 
one corner, off centre, stands the church 
proper. Six large pivoting doors open 
the church to the patio that runs along 
two of its sides. This more than doubles 
the capacity of the church as services 
can be attended from the outside. This 
patio or narthex acts as a buffer be- 
tween the church proper and the public 
square. The entrance doors to the patio 
are on one side and not on a line with 
the doors of the church. This provides 
for greater privacy and screens the in- 
terior of the church from the public 
square. Architecturally it also provides 
an element of surprise, as you do not see 
the whole inside of the church until you 
move around the patio, and you get an 
angular view of the structure as you 
enter the patio. This treatment is com- 
mon in oriental buildings, more subtle in 
their plans than many of our axial 
western monuments. The “L” shaped 


*<*4 New Church as Part of City Planning 
in Venezuela”, by Town Planning Associates, 
Paul Lester Wiener—José Luis Sert. In col- 
laboration with: Oficina de Planificacion y 
Vivienda, Caracas, Venezuela. 
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patio will also serve for processions. The 
stations of the Cross run from the in- 
terior of the church along the patio 
walls back to the church proper. At the 
entrance of the patio, there will be a 
large simple mosaic in black and white 
stones, such as is usually done in many 
OSES a ES 


The co-architects of this church are: Fran- 
cisco Carrillo Batalla, Carlos Guinand, Moises 
Benaceraf — all of the Oficina Planificacion y 
Vivienda, Caracas, Venezuela. 


South American countries (mainly Bra- 
zil) by local craftsmen. The bell tower is 
on a line with the front of the church. It 
consists of a concrete slab about twelve 
metres high located as a polychromed 
bas relief. The symbols of Christ’s pas- 
sion are set in a geometrical Modulor 
grid of different colored rectangles. 
These emblems of the Passion are popu- 
lar in South America and in Pert: they 
are often found along the road-side. 
Some are extremely beautiful. In this 
particular bell tower, they could be cast 
in the forms of the concrete slab and 
later painted. Cost permitting, some ele- 
ments of ceramics or mosaic cast into 
the concrete would give the whole a 
greater glow, especially at nights, as the 
flood-lighted bell tower is seen from the 
public square, where it will be used as an 
element of indirect lighting together 
with the whole front of the church. On 
one end of the “‘L”’ facing the entrance 
is the rectory, with one class room. The 
patio also serves as open-air class space. 
On the opposite side of the ““L”’ stands a 
small baptistry, not shown in model as it 
is a later addition. A bench, flower-bed, 
and a tree next to it make a small land- 
scaped corner for quiet meditation. 
From two sides of the patio we can 
enter the church proper. The interior 
can also be seen through the light terra 
cotta tracery alongside the doors. This 
interior is a simple white cube with 
straight walls. The main new feature in 
this church is that its roof is completely 
detached from the walls of the cube and 
the apse. This roof is supported by four 
columns and will appear as though 
floating in space. Light comes in from 
all four sides. The structure is a series of 
four membrane vaults, like a thin shell. 
The reinforcement and the curvature 
make these vaults behave like beams. 
The undersides of the vaults will be 
painted blue. The cantilever of the 
vaulting overhangs the walls and apsidal 
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chapel and acts as an umbrella and sun- 
shade, casting strong shadows on the 
facades; there are no windows. This 
apsidal chapel is ultracircular and re- 
calls those of the early Romanesque and 
Mudejar churches in Spain. It is a strong 
sculptural form, more powerful than 
the half-cylinder of the ordinary apse. 
This shape facilitates the artificial light- 
ing of the altar, as the curve hides these 
lights from view. The monumental cross 
of the altar is of coarse driftwood, 
spotted with bright colors. The cut 
branches of the wood should show. It 
should not be a soft Cross, but an instru- 
ment of pain and suffering — the an- 
tithesis of the chromium plated metal 
crosses that have become the vogue in 
“modern” churches. At the foot of the 
cross stands the Virgin of Sorrows in 
traditional Spanish colonial attire of 
deep purple and black. “La Soledad” 
gives its name to the Church. A shroud 
and crown of thorns hang from the 
cross. ‘Io the right of the entrance is a 
tribune cantorum; to the right also stand 
the confessionals on recessed vaulted 
niches. 

The outside wall of the patio has some 
elements of decoration. To the right of 
the main entrance in a recess there will 
be a ceramic of Saint Francis of Assisi. 
Further to the right a monogram of 
Mary on a blue square, in the rear near 
the apse a small free standing altar of 
our Lady of Lourdes and a small foun- 
tain. Over the main entrance the hand of 
the Creator with the Alpha and Omega 
treated in relief, and polychromed like 
the passion symbols on the bell tower. 

A similar church is planned for Ciu- 
dad Piar. The same forms will be used 
for the vaulting, but the elements are 
differently disposed. The decoration and 
polychromy is left to local craftsmen and 
will never be exactly alike, because they 
will always make a free interpretation 
and this will give greater variety. 


This twelve meter high concrete slab is the bell tower. It is decorated with the 
emblems of the Passion of Christ; above are shown the Sun and the Moon. Yellow 
on white and white on blue. Immediately below, on the Cross, stands the crowing 
cock looking up towards the Sun. Then the ladder, the spear and the sponge; the 
shroud, the crown of thorns, the nails, the dice, the instruments of torture, the hand 
that slapped Christ’s cheek, the scourge. Behind this projecting slab are the bells, 
rung electronically from the sacristy. (Next page) Plan and longitudinal section. 
All dimensions are Lased on the metric system. 
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SECTION t-1 


The civic core of Puerto Ordaz. In the foreground is the Church 
and the rectory, facing the main square. Around the square, 
from left to right, are the Commissary, an open-air moving- 
picture house, Municipal building and shops on a promenade— 
more shops and a club closing the square. The monument on this 
square is to Diejo de Ordaz, discoverer of the Orinoco. 


Air view of the church, showing roof structure, patio 
and bell tower. The rectory is in the background. 


Cross section of church and patio, showing roof 
detached from walls. 
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View of church from public square as 
it would appear lighted at night. 
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Sculptural motif above entrance door 
—the hand of God on cross—approxi- 
mately eight feet high, polychromed in Yr 
bright colors on white wall background. 


Side view of church showing outside 
of lateral confessional, chapels, apse, a 
small detached chapel and the rectory. 
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View of interior of church, 
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ot plan of San Carlos Seminary showing its location on 
fifteen acre plot 


int Benedict's Hall (Grade school) of San Beda College (Benedictine 
‘der) Manila. Jose M. Zaragoza, architect 
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San Carlos Seminary, Guadalupe, near 
Manila. Juan F. Nakpil and Sons, Architects 
— Engineers. 


The most important religious structure built 
by the archdiocese of Manila in recent 
years. The seminary is ideally located 
among the secluded hills of Guadalupe, 
very near the ruins of Guadalupe, one of 


the oldest churches in the Philippines 


Facade of Church of Our Lady of 
Sorrows, Pasan City. Espejo, Topacio 
and Magpili Architects and builders 
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School of Engineering and Fine Arts, University of Santo Tomas, 
Manila. Julio V. Rocha, architect 


School of Medicine, University of Santo Tomas, 
Manila. Julio V. Rocha, architect 
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PAINTERS IN THE PHILIPPINES ARE READY! 
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“The next few years should see an astonishing 
artistic growth in our country ... As a 
Catholic, | can only hope that at least a part 
of this splendid effort will go into enriching 
the House of God.” 


See article “Art in the Philippines To-Day” by Fernando Zobel 
De Ayala, page 108. 


Below center Mother and Child 


Lyd Arguilla 
Below The Black Madonna. 


Galo B. Ocampo. The first | ae f tae : 2h NS, i oe Candle women 
painting to introduce na- i be ; eh ‘ ~ “Sei Romeo VY. Tabuena 
tives in a religious theme. | 

Exhibited in Madras, India, 
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Miso AYERS. 


Science building (High school). Also contains a small’chapel, 
a cafeteria and an auditorium seating 360. 


See article ‘An Architect Comes to Grips with His Job” 
by Gines F. Rivera, on page 106 


ATENEO DE MANILA 


Quezon City, near Manila 
Gines F. Rivera, architect 


Plot plan 1. Chapel 2. Faculty 3. College 4. Science | 
5. Auditorium 6. Library 7. High school 8. Gymnasium 
9. Present site of grade school. 


Faculty quarters (62 rooms). 


Typical classroom wing. 


Whether an attempt to ‘integrate all the natural beauty of the surrounding 

countryside to the action of the Mass’, as suggested by the architect, is valid, — 
is a moot point. It would seem that a chapel is an interior problem, rather fi 
than a merger of nature and the Liturgy! 
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THE PAST 


Regional seminary for South China, at 
Aberdeen, on the Island of Hong Kong. 
Staffed by the Jesuit Fathers of the Irish 
province. Designed by Dom Adalbert 
Gresnight, O.S.B., it represents the 1925 
tendency to design in the “style of the 
country’’ as was done in Japan at the same 


period. 
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The various banks of fenestration and baffles 
give an interesting pattern to these fagades. 
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HONG KONG, looking toward Kowloon. 


A place of incredible fascination. } 
Reading from right to left and from top to bottom this Chinese text is an | 


exhortation: “IT IS MY HOPE THAT THIS RECORD OF AN ORIENTAL JOUR- 
NEY WILL AROUSE THE TRAVEL INTEREST OF READERS AND THAT THE 
DESCRIPTION OF EVENTS AND PLACES MAY MOVE HIM TO GO TO 
THESE PLACES AND INVESTIGATE FOR HIMSELF.” 


The Holy Family and Madonna and Child by T. D. Lee, of Macao. 
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Back to the grindstone of routine 4 
work in the office, with memories of 
thirteen weeks of a world tour buzzing 
in my head. There is always a physical 
let-down after racing around daily in 
many lands, but I will be busy for some 
_ time trying to get from out from under 
a mass of correspondence and other de- 
tails accumulated during my absence. 
_And now, in addition to the normal 
_ amount of work — enough for one per- 
_ son — I will have much correspondence 
with friends in many cities to gather the 
_ loose ends of data needed for each future 
_ issue of the quarterly. Sitting here in my 
small coop, I feel a bit like an octopus 
with tentacles going out in every direc- 
tion. When I left New York last August 
I did not foresee how my plans would 
- snowball all along the line. Even so I 
_ now feel more inclined to keep discreetly 
quiet rather than attempt writing those 
accounts which run under the general 
heading of “‘Inside”’ this or that coun- 
_ try. My friends in many parts of the 
world who have helped me gather data 
_ of all kinds may now expect me to come 
forth with pearls of wisdom, and I’ll do 
my best, secure in the feeling that they 
__ will be charitable should I express opin- 
ions which do not seem to jibe exactly 
with all the facts. 


on another extended jaunt I will have to 
learn how to be a good photographer. 
In some spots it turns out that I relied 
_ too much on the professional enthusiasm 
of the local photographer, and the re- 
sults that now trickle in are not all that 
I could wish for. But I now feel that each 
issue will at least contain material not 
_to be found in other publications of a 
_ nature similar to ours. 


a 
: 
4 New York, February 11, 1953. If I ever go 


Dubuque, Iowa, February 26, 1953. There 
has been a blissful hiatus in extra- 
curricular activities since November and 
_ I am beginning to see daylight in the 
- routine chores of subscription renewals, 
_ correspondence, etc. So, out to Dubuque 
to lecture at Clarke College, under the 
sponsorship of the student leadership 
council, on ““The Evolution of Religious 
_ Art in Our Time,” a rather ambitious 
- title, but I can justify it since I spoke of 
my experiences during the world trip 


N4 W YORK, November 24, 1952.4 * and showed slides, many in color, which 


gave at least an inkling of what is going 
on in countries that normally do not get 
much publicity in the matter of religious 
art. I have to thank Sister Mary James 
Ann, B.V.M., and Mr Robert A. 
Leader, of the department of art at 
Clarke College, for this opportunity. A 
gathering of about five hundred — 
clergy, faculty, students, laity — and I 
was glad to see among them the Most 
Reverend Leo Binz, coadjutor to Arch- 
bishop Rohlman and the Most Rev- 
erend Loras Thomas Lane, auxiliary 
bishop of the archdiocese. 

The art department at Clarke College 
is a lively one, and both Sister Mary 
James Ann and Robert Leader can 
surely instill enthusiasm in their stu- 
dents. Even on the assumption that 
most of the students will eventually 
marry and raise families — and _ this 
usually means the end of active art work 
— the experience gained in such an art 
department and their exposure to a 
vigorous course in the history of art will 
make of them valuable parishioners who 
will help usher that dawn in religious 
art so many talk about and hope for. 

The next day Mr Leader drove me 
out to New Diggings, Wisconsin, about 
twenty-five miles from Dubuque wa 
Hazel Green and Benton, where I saw 
one of the small wood churches designed 
and built by that indefatigable mis- 
sionary, Father Samuel Charles Maz- 
zuchelli, O.P. I had seen snapshots of 
this church several years ago and, at 
the time, did not feel like going into the 
matter any further. But when I actually 
saw the building, I quickly changed my 
mind. It is really a little gem and worthy 
of a first-rate photograph and an ex- 
planatory article. Mr Leader promised 
to take care of this for LrrurcicaL Arts. 


March 30, 1953. A phone call from Mr 
José Luis Sert, of Town Planning Asso- 
ciates. He and his partner, Mr Paul 
Lester Wiener, wanted to tell me about 
plans for a small church to be part of a 
new town they were planning in Vene- 
zuela for a large American corporation. 
I saw the plans and the model of the 
church. How I can sandwich this mate- 
rial in with what I now have will be a 
problem, but it ought to be soon, as 
publication of a text and photographs 
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might help to overcome whatever hesi- 
tancy local authorities still entertain in 
regard to a design which does not have 
all the Spanish overtones familiar in 
that part of the world. 

Mr Sert has recently been appointed 
dean of the school of architecture at 
Harvard University. 


April 1, 1953. Lunch with Mr Fernando 
Zobel, of Manila. It was Mr Zobel who 
made my stay in Manila so pleasant, 
last September 25. His visit here made 
it possible to talk over the text of his 
article which appears in this issue, with 
ilustrations of paintings collected by 
Mr Zobel for this purpose. Distances 
seem to be of little importance these 
days, and the person you meet thou- 
sands of miles away may pop in your 
office for another chat, whereas you are 
likely to spend months before meeting a 
friend whose office is a block away. 


April 2, 1953. Just received the April 
issue of Saint Joseph’s Magazine, pub- 
lished at Mount Angel Abbey, Benedict, 
Oregon. The main fare for me, in each 
issue, is William Justema’s article which 
he calls ““The Decorative Side,’ and 
very good and informative these articles 
are. Justema’s provocative piece in the 
November, 1951, issue of Lir. Arts, 
“Sources of Style for Christian Art,” 
will long be remembered by many who 
feel that quite a few modern painters 
could work for the Church when given 
tangible opportunities. In this April 
article Justema feels that Caravaggio is 
the villain of Christian art because 
**. . . by increasing the contrasts be- 
tween lights and shadows, and by catch- 
ing his figures in what we would call 
candid camera shots — as regards facial 
expression as well as grouping — he 
ushered in the school of theatrical 
realism.” 


April 10, 1953. A welcome and explo- 
sive statement by Sister Mary Jeanne, 
O.S.F., editor of the Catholic Art Quar- 
terly, at a session of the National Cath- 
olic Educational Association, at Atlantic 
City. Sister Mary Jeanne tears into 
those teachers who consider art studies 
an impractical “‘frill.’ She asked the 
eight thousand educators in solemn con- 
clave assembled to “‘acquire right atti- 
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tudes toward art as a basis for our teach- 
ing, and to restore the teaching of art 
to its rightful place in Christian educa- 
tion.” And she called on the clergy and 
religious to help in inducing Catholic 
teachers to ‘‘wean their pupils from the 
poisonous representations.” And _ she 
states that: ‘‘Priests and Sisters, to whom 
the laity naturally look for guidance, 
are often even more deeply corrupted 
by poor religious art for the simple 
reason that they open their hearts more 
generously to the available images.” 
Well, well! Watch out, Sister Mary 
Jeanne, or the Virtue (!) of Prudence 
will be wielded to mow you down. 
More power to you, anyway. 


April 11, 1953. Twenty-third annual 
meeting of the Liturgical Arts Society, 
at the Convent of the Sacred Heart, 
Ninety-first Street, New York City. The 
obvious topic was an illustrated report 
of the ninety days around the world. 


April 17, 1953. A panel discussion on 
religious art at Manhattan College, 
New York City, with Mr Theodore 
Brenson and Mr Fritz Eichenberg. Mr 
Brenson is an internationally known 
painter and a member of the faculty of 
fine arts at the College; Mr Eichenberg 
is an artist-illustrator and lecturer on 
fine arts. He is well known for his wood- 
cuts and drawings of reverent and pow- 
erful religious themes. Mr Brenson spoke 
chiefly on non-objective art and religion 
and his remarks, with illustrations, will 
appear in our magazine. Non-objective 
art has puzzled many, and the best way 
to make the record clear is to have an 
illustrated text written by one who can 
give a calm and reasoned account of his 
views and convictions. Mr Eichenberg’s 
views were on the conservative side. In 
a Pendle Hill pamphlet, ‘Art and 
Faith,” printed at Wallingford, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1952, Mr Eichenberg ex- 
presses his philosophy of art and, in 
particular, religious art. While he is not 
partial to non-objective art, his thoughts 
are such that we can agree with him on 
general principles if not in their applica- 
tion. For example, he writes: ‘‘As artists 
we may rebel against tradition, but we 
rarely have anything new to say, nor are 
we more articulate than the artists of the 
past. We think we are revolutionaries, 
but we lack the clear objective which 
makes a revolution succeed. We are self- 
proclaimed non-objectives trying to turn 
God’s world into an abstraction . 
Modern art, to a large degree, reflects 
our lack of faith.” 


May 9, 1953. An evening television pro- 
gramme on art at station WATV, New- 
ark, organized by Miss Marion G. 
Hennion, of the department of public 
information at the College of Saint 
Elizabeth, Convent Station, New Jer- 
sey. Miss Hennion acted as narrator, 
while pictures were thrown on the 
screen. Two attractive students of the 
College and I traded repartees in very 
informal fashion. An enjoyable experi- 
ence. 


Toronto, June 14, 1953. First stop on the 
way to the eighty-fifth annual conven- 
tion of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects at Seattle, to take part in a panel 
discussion on religious art. I never need 
much of an excuse to come to Toronto 
for a visit with good friends at the Pon- 
tifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies. 
This time I had the opportunity to tell 
the Basilian Fathers and scholastics of 
the Institute, Saint Basil’s Seminary, 
and Saint Michael’s College, about my 
round-the-world trip. Met again Father 
Garald Phelan, back from six years at 
the University of Notre Dame, where he 
established a similar institute of mediae- 
val studies. As always, Father Flahiff 
was the soul of hospitality, and I had 
also a chance to chat with Father Bondy, 
now superior of the seminary, concern- 
ing his review of Maritain’s Creative 
Intuition in Art and Poetry. 


Toronto-Vancouver, B. C., June 15, 1953. 
A pleasant twelve-hour plane hop, with 
short stops at Winnipeg, Saskatoon, and 
Edmonton. From the plane window you 
certainly get an idea of the “‘great open 
spaces.” Spent part of next morning 
with Father Henry Carr, C.S.B., now 
teaching at the University of Vancou- 
ver. I had met him last August, in 
Toronto, and he had told me about 
Saint Anthony’s Church in Vancouver. 
Later I met Peter Thornton (Gardiner 
and Thornton, architects) who drove 
me out to see the church, and it cer- 
tainly comes up to expectations. It will 
be illustrated in Lrr. Arts as soon as 
possible. In addition to Saint Anthony’s, 
Peter Thornton has designed schools 
and convents in Vancouver and _ has 
been at work for some years on the 
plans for Westminster Abbey, near Van- 
couver—a foundation from Mount 
Angel Abbey, Benedict, Oregon. I was 
fortunate in meeting Abbot Medved in 
Mr Thornton’s office, and some day we 
may have illustrations of the drawings 
for the buildings of this new abbey. Mr 
Thornton has other irons in the fire. 


The Church in British Columbia is in- 
deed fortunate in having such an archi- 
tect in the area. 


Vancouver-Seattle, June 16, 1953. An ex- 
traordinary pattern of fields with a 
background of mountains, some snow- 
capped. Water and land appear evenly 
matched in this Puget Sound area as we 
fly on, and the variety of the coast lines, 
dotted with houses, makes me marvel at 
the efficiency of the Post Office in lo- 
cating their scattered clients. In the 
midst of all this natural beauty I feel 


that many artists must be hidden — | 


those who represent the cultural and 
spiritual vigor of our country. And it 
occurred to me that meetings of com- 
mittees of the United Nations might be 
held high up in a plane; red-hot discus- 
sions might here be prevented from 
reaching the boiling point if all mem- 
bers would, once in a while, take a good 
look at the scenery below and all around 
them. It would perhaps, at least here 
around Puget Sound, give them a sense 
of their own smallness in the general 
scheme of God’s creation. 


Seattle, Fune 16-17, 1953. Arrived late at 
the Olympic Hotel where the A.I.A. 
convention has its headquarters. Met 
several old friends of Boston drafting 
days in the office of Maginnis & Walsh 
— Eugene Kennedy and Tom Mc- 
Donough and their charming wives. It 
seems only yesterday that we were bend- 
ing over drafting boards endeavoring to 
unravel the architectural riddles of the 
day. As a matter of fact I feel I am still 
an ex-officio member of the office force 
on extended leave, since, in 1932, when the 
noble profession of architecture was in 
the doldrums, it was suggested that I 
take a month’s leave! 

In the afternoon I visited the church 
of Christ the King (Paul Thiry, archi- 
tect) with Emil Frei, of Saint Louis, who 
received the gold medal for craftsman- 
ship (stained glass) from the Institute. 
This church was illustrated in the Feb- 
ruary, 1950, Lrr. Arts. The new bronze 
and enamel baldachino, executed by 


James FitzGerald, of Seattle, gives a 


sense of direction to this semi-circular 
interior, but I still feel that the scale of 
the building itself lacks monumentality. 

On the afternoon of the seventeenth 
was held the panel discussion on reli- 
gious art. My colleagues were Reverend 


Marvin Halverson, executive secretary, 


department of worship and the arts, 
National Council of Churches, New 
York, and Mr Harry M. Prince, ALLA 
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architectural consultant, Union of Amer- 
ican Hebrew Congregations. Mr Rich- 
ard M. Bennett, F.A.I.A., Chicago 
architect, was the moderator. A record 
attendance of over four hundred archi- 
tects; this was the first time I had the 
opportunity to address so many archi- 
tects at one time and in one place. The 
discussion following our respective short 
talks was informal and friendly. 

Later, Father Abbot Raphael Heider 
drove me to Saint Martin’s Abbey, at 
Olympia, Washington, where I stayed 
overnight. To visit a place like Saint 
Martin’s is to witness the early struggles 
and life of a great abbey, such as they 
may have been at the beginnings of 
great European establishments. Saint 
Martin dates from 1895. It was a new 
chapter in the northwest coast pioneer- 
ing of Catholic priests that began in 
1838 with the missions of Fathers 
Blanchet and Demers on the Columbia 
River and Puget Sound. They came 
from Quebec with the vopageurs of the 
fur trade. Their missions grew into 
churches, abbeys, convents, schools, 
while the fur trade gave way to the 
timber trade and was followed by the 
agriculture that came overland with the 
covered wagons of 1842 and after. 

Saint Martin’s forest has attracted the 
attention of land management techni- 
cians throughout the Pacific Northwest 
in the promise that it holds as a land- 
“use pattern for the region. The land 
problem at Saint Martin’s is also the 
concern of Catholic education. In 1950 
Saint Martin’s College was the first to 
offer a curriculum in agriculture, in- 
cluding a course in farm forestry. 

Abbot Heider then took me on a tour 
of the buildings where I visited the gild- 
ing shop, presided over by Brother 


Brendan Kelly, where much repair 


work is done for the churches in the 
region; also the candle-making shop 
under the direction of Brother Rocco 
Seipp and the print shop where I saw 
evidences of work of Joan Morris and 
Adé de Béthune, both having spent 
several weeks there a few years ago. 
Later, an evening ride to Lambert 
Lodge (named in honor of the former 
abbot) twelve miles away on Eld Inlet, 
one of the many in Puget Sound. The 
lodge was designed by Abbot Heider 
and constructed by the fathers and 
brothers from timber on the spot. Hid- 
den in a mass of douglas firs this lodge, 
when seen at night (and what a cold 
June night!) leaves an Eastern city 
slicker with the impression that he is 
really on the edge of the wilderness. 


Seattle, Fune 18, 1953. Called on Mr and 
Mrs James FitzGerald, both painters. 
Mr FitzGerald showed me examples of 
their ceramics and enamel work — also 
of his experiments in the making of 
glass for windows. I hope he will send 
me photos and further details. He is 
another artist (with a degree in archi- 
tecture) who should be given tangible 
opportunities to develop his talents in 
ways that could be of decided value in 
the northwest. 


Yakima, June 19, 1953. On to Sunnyside 
by car, thanks to Thomas Hargis, archi- 
tect of Saint Joseph’s Church, of which 
an old friend, Father H. A. Reinhold, is 
the pastor. I had long hoped to visit this 
church. It has been a rewarding experi- 
ence. Very plain brick exterior; good 
lines. A few pieces of sculpture, in terra 
cotta or perhaps metal repoussé, would 
give this exterior the finishing touches. 
The interior is proof of what can be 
done when liturgical requirements are 
treated in an intelligent manner. Many 
elements of the plan show up the ma- 
jority of churches in this region and 
elsewhere, for that matter. The central 
baptistry, instead of the usual narthex 
apology; a fine altar and baldachino; a 
choir to the right of the sanctuary and 
a chapel of the Blessed Sacrament to the 
left, in which are painted Stations of the 
Cross — the work of Sister Helene’s 
workshop at Adrian, Michigan. The 
baldachino, of wood and copper, was 
executed by Bruno Sorger, of Vancou- 
ver, Washington, from a design by 
Father James Deady, of Seattle. The 
large wall textile in the baptistry, exe- 
cuted at Grailville, Loveland, Ohio, is 
very effective. These designers should, 
and possibly do, produce well-designed 
banners. The long, narrow bank of 
windows present an ideal opportunity 
for the development of Mr. FitzGerald’s 
ideas on glass making and design. Ill 
have plans from Mr Hargis and will 
arrange for photos for future publica- 
tion. 

In the afternoon Father Reinhold 
drove me around the countryside; to 
Horse Heaven Hills, with immense 
wheat fields, in strong contrast with the 
irrigated land in the valley below. Then 
on to McNarry dam, on the Columbia 
River; to Richland, the planned city of 
the Atomic Energy Commission — built 
in 1944, with to-day’s population of 
over 25,000. At North Richland is a 
trailer city for construction workers who 
later will move on to the next big job. 
Fifty years ago this valley was a desert 


of sage brush. The fields of particular 
interest to me were those growing hops 
and mint — ideal subject matter for a 
non-objective painter. All in all, a very 
prosperous region, thanks largely to 
generous government subsidies. 


Portland, June 20, 1953. Father John 
Domin was waiting for me at the airport 
and later went on to his rooms in a cot- 
tage on the grounds of Mount Saint 
Joseph’s Home for the Aged, where 
Father Domin is chaplain; he also 
teaches art at the Central Catholic High 
School for boys and has always been 
interested in religious art. Father Do- 
min’s rooms reflect his many interests 
in religious art, and if more of our priests 
shared his views, art for the Church 
would be on the right track. That eve- 
ning, dinner and pleasant conversation 
at the Prentis home, topped by an enor- 
mous strawberry shortcake, for which 
Mrs Prentis is famous. She has done a 
grand job of public relations for me in 
these parts and helped greatly in mak- 
ing arrangements for my talk to mem- 
bers and friends of our Society. 

To Mount Angel with Father Domin 
and Father Francis Steinkellner, to visit 
the newlywed, William Justema, and 
see the abbey crypt which Justema has 
restored to pristine beauty by judicious 
use of color and line. A terra cotta 
statue of Saint Joseph, by Frances Rich, 
will be placed in the sanctuary and 
Louisa Jenkins’s mosaic stations of the 
cross will soon be placed, as a continu- 
ous frieze, on the rear wall. 

The Justemas have established them- 
selves in a large apartment in the town 
of Mount Angel and were hard at work, 
painting walls and floors and using the 
wallpapers for which Justema is famed 
in the trade. The work now going on in 
this apartment — really a large loft — 
shows how any place can be restored to 
beauty and comfort by a talented de- 
signer. Mrs Justema’s forte is weaving, 
and the pastors in this part of the coun- 
try need not go far afield for altar cloths 
and textiles. 


Portland, June 22, 1953. Visited the newly 
completed Church of Saint Philip Neri, 
Reverend Joseph L. Quinn, C.S.P., 
pastor. Pietro Belluschi was the archi- 
tect. One particular element had struck 
me on my first visit, last August — the 
great expanse of the sanctuary wall — 
an ideal place for a monumental fresco. 
I had had Jean Charlot in mind at the 
time, and to-day presented an oppor- 
tunity to talk matters over with the 
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pastor. I hope something will come of 
our conversation as such a true fresco 
by Charlot would make history in the 
northwest. I have long hoped for such 
an opportunity on a grand scale; the 
subject might be the forty saints in the 
Canon of the Mass. We shall see! 


San Francisco-Palo Alto, June 23, 1953. 
With all due respect to other Chambers 
of Commerce, I feel that San Francisco 
is the pearl of the west coast! Out to 
Palo Alto to see the completed windows 
in the Newman chapel, painted by 
André Girard last year. The exuberance 
of color and subject matter is a relief 
from the all too usual emasculated win- 
dows in our churches. It is not a treat- 
ment that could be attempted by any- 
one, but here it is very effective. The 
only fly in the ointment is that few 
churches are designed in toto — with the 
artists in tune with the original design. 
The ideal would be for the architect to 
act on his convictions at the very outset 
of the job and from then on be the 
symphony conductor. Otherwise the 
strong personalities of various artists can 
produce a certain amount of cacophony 
that could easily become symphony if 
one personality — with sufficient elas- 
ticity (not compromise) — holds all ele- 
ments in check! And when the pastor 
is a humble man, with sympathy and 
understanding; a diplomat and a patient 
man! Too much to ask for, perhaps. 

A pleasant get-together with two old 
friends of student days in Paris, Edward 
Frick and Ernest Weyhe, long-time 
San Francisco architects, 

Called on San Francisco’s member of 
our board of directors, Miss Minna 
Berger, who directs the destinies of the 
Paulist Information Centre. As far as I 
know, this is the most efficiently run 
centre of the kind in this country. This 
visit with Miss Berger, plus meetings 
with friends of our Society in Seattle and 
Portland, constitutes the 1953 regional 
meeting in the Northwest and Cali- 
fornia. I hope similar regional meetings 
can eventually be held in New Orleans, 
the midwest, and elsewhere. After all, 
the LAS is a national organization. 


Monterey-Big Sur, June 24, 1953. To 
Monterey to meet Mrs Louisa Jenkins, 
then a drive to her recently completed 
studio home at Big Sur, about thirty 
miles beside ocean scenery of indescriba- 
ble beauty. Along the way we passed the 
“Mont Saint Michel of the Pacific” 
(Point Sur Coast Guard Station) on 
which is located the lighthouse and 


Navy installations. A stop for dinner at 
a world famous restaurant, ‘‘Nepenthe,”’ 
three miles south of Big Sur State Park, 
on state highway 1. The best descrip- 
tion of the place is given on the back of 
the menu: ‘“‘Nepenthe stands on the site 
of the Log House, Big Sur, which was 
built by the old ‘Trails Club’ in 1925. 
In 1947, Lolly and Bill Fassett took over 
the property and moved in with their 
five children. . . . Nepenthe is a word 
derived from the Greek, meaning ‘no- 
sorrow.’ A mythical Egyptian drug, it 
was given by the wife of Thonis, King of 
Egypt, to Helen, daughter of Jove, to 
induce forgetfulness and surcease from 
sorrow. The word and thought have 
been used in literature through all time. 
Homer mentioned it in the Odyssey, and, 
in the Raven, Poe said: 


‘Quaff, oh quaff this kind Nepenthe 
And forget the lost Lenore.’ ” 


You run out of superlatives in this 
part of wild California. It has been 
described as Utopia or Shangri-La. 
Cliffs and mountains rise as high as 
three thousand feet above the Pacific, 
grazing land for cattle. From the high- 
way a dirt road which the unwary 
motorist could easily miss climbs to 
Partington Ridge, atop of which is lo- 
cated Louisa Jenkins’s home. Homes of 
artists and writers are scattered in stra- 
tegic and isolated spots. As in all places 
where artists really work, you do not 
disturb them until late in the afternoon, 
and since my stay was only overnight, 
I did not meet many, but we did call on 
Harrydick Ross, sculptor, and his wife, 
Lillian Ross, whose books, The Stranger 
and Blaze Allan, are so well-known and 
which describe the locality and its peo- 
ple from 1870 to our days. There is even 
a French version of one of Mrs Ross’s 
books, La Fille du Big Sur. Henry Miller 
lives here; Beniamino Bufano, sculptor, 
is also a member of the Big Sur com- 
munity; David Tolerton, potter, also 
designs furniture and forges ironwork. 

This Big Sur country was only re- 
cently one of the remotest and is still one 
of the most dramatic regions in the 
United States. The Santa Lucia moun- 
tains rise perpendicularly from the 
Pacific. There is no beach. The highway 
cuts into the side of bronzed cliffs and 
into the dark reaches of great redwoods. 

But the purpose of my trip here was 
really to see the mosaic stations of the 
cross designed and executed by Louisa 
Jenkins for the crypt of Mount Angel 
Abbey, near Portland, Oregon. Each 
about twenty-four inches square, they 


will form a frieze on the rear wall of the 
crypt, with barely three inches between 
each panel. Mrs Jenkins uses a variety 
of material, even to the point of incrust- 
ing thin bars of iron for the crown of 
thorns, etc. Her technique, material, 
and the fact that she uses all material, 
piece by piece, as a painter uses brush 
strokes, produces mosaics which con- 
tinue and enrich a great tradition. It is 
interesting to note that the two mosai- 
cists who now create great art in this 
medium in the United States, are 
women; Louisa Jenkins on the Pacific 
coast and Elsa Schmid on the Atlantic 
seaboard, at Rye, New York. If some of 
my European friends could visit the 
studios of these two artists, they would 
find that this country is not entirely 
filled with the raucous outpourings of 
commercialism. In the not too distant 
future, these mosaics will be illustrated 
in Lrr. Arts, and I hope this will lead 
other clients to Louisa Jenkins’s Big 
Sur studio. 


Santa Barbara, June 25, 1953. Two restful 
days, thanks to the hospitality of Miss 
Frances Rich, in a very comfortable 
cottage near her beautiful studio-home 
in the Hope ranch section of Santa 
Barbara. Readers of Lir. Arts will re- 
member her statue of Saint Francis of 
Assisi, featured on the frontispiece in the 
February, 1952, issue. This life-size 
bronze statue is now poised on a traver- 
tine base on the plateau where the house 
is built, high above the Pacific — an 
ideal location. Met Miss Rich’s mother, 
Mrs George Clifford (Irene Rich of the 
films), a gracious and vivacious lady 
whose charm makes you feel welcome at 
once. 

Miss Rich was hard at work on a 
large figure of the Madonna, which was 
first exhibited during the recent Ma- 
donna festival in Santa Barbara. It 
would make a fine statue for an airport 
chapel. Another statue in progress is of 
Saint Joseph, to be placed above the 
altar in the Mount Angel abbey crypt. 
This statue, and Louisa Jenkins’s mosaic 
stations, with the background of Jus- 
tema’s color scheme, will make of this 
crypt a monument to the proposition 
that art and the house of God are not 
incompatible! This is a parallel to the 
work of equal excellence in the crypt of 
the Archabbey at Latrobe, Pennsyl- 
vania, illustrated in our August, 1950, 
issue. 

A tour around and in Santa Barbara 
reminded me of the pleasant six months 
I spent there in 1924, as a draftsman in 
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the office of Kirkhoff and Schaff, one 
block from the ocean. And I again saw 
the row of small homes designed by Dan 
Kirkhoff in a California-Frenchy style. 
The Old Mission is undergoing needed 
repairs as it was damaged by earth- 
quakes in recent years. 


Los Angeles, Fune 28, 1953. An unforgetta- 
ble afternoon and evening with Charles 
Eames and his wife, Ray, in their won- 
derful house, high above Santa Monica 
canyon. Built of stock steel sash and 
“undressed” light steel trusses, it proved 
to me, at any rate, that intelligent 
—even inspired design— can infuse 
beauty in the most matter-of-fact ele- 
ments of our industrial life. Functional- 
ism need not produce only starkness, 
and Charles Eames’s philosophy of de- 
sign and of life shows how man — total 
man—can will his responsibility to 
create beauty everywhere. The interior 
of the house has Japanese overtones, and 
the openness of the plan results in a most 
livable house. In addition to his work as 
one of our top American architectural 
and industrial designers, whose furni- 
ture is so well-known, Eames and his 
wife spend their ‘“‘free” time making 
motion pictures to implement their phi- 
losophy of education. About six months 
ago, Eames and George Nelson, another 
top architectural and industrial de- 


_-signer, were called to the University of 


Georgia by the art chairman, Lamar 
Dodd, to study and suggest curriculum 
revision in the University’s department 
of Fine Arts. They found many things 
to change, but the important ones were 
barriers between art and engineering; 
between engineering and business; be- 
tween business and art in technique and 
art in appreciation. Through the me- 
dium of films Eames and Nelson have 
begun to break through these barriers. 
I was treated to a viewing of some of 
these films, and one in particular, on the 
evolution of letter forms, with sound and 
music accompaniment, was of astonish- 
ing efficacy in bringing home to me the 
interrelation and evolution of letter 
form from earliest times. Here tradition 
was not an empty word; it was life in 
action and in continuity. This experi- 
ence with Charles and Ray Eames rein- 
forced my conviction that those who 
really know the past are of the present. 


Los Angeles, June 29, 1953. Called at the 
office of Chaix and Johnson, architects. 
Last year I had received photos of the 
perspective of their new church of Saint 
Albert, at Compton, and to-day I had 


the opportunity to see the building — 
an interesting solution of the problem of 
limited funds. Within a year I plan to 
illustrate this church, plus other exam- 
ples of the work of these architects; also 
the work of their collaborators, Mrs 
Mary Bowling and Mr Norman E. 
Hansen. Such close collaboration be- 
tween architects and colleagues, when 
all concerned are aware of the possibili- 
ties inherent in new materials or a new 
approach to the use of proven materials, 
can and often does produce worth while 
results. The trick is to keep new mate- 
rials within bounds and within the 
character of a church. 

In the afternoon I called on Sister 
Magdalen Mary and Sister Mary Co- 
rita, at Immaculate Heart College and 
then visited with them the exhibition of 
students’ work at the Heilborn studios. 
The art department at the College is 
always like a breath of fresh air to me. 


Chicago-Boston, July 1-2, 1953. Quick 
stopovers to call on Barry Byrne in 
Evanston and friends in Boston; with a 
call at the Museum, where Miss Alice 
Maginnis put me on the right track in 
my research for a partial bibliography 
of Indian art and culture for the India 
Issue of Lir. Arts. 


Recent Publications 


CREATIVE INTUITION IN ART 
AND POETRY. By Facques Maritain. 
New York: The Bollingen Foundation — 
Pantheon Books. $6.50. 

Some fifteen years ago, Jacques Mari- 
tain gave a series of public lectures 
in Toronto on what he called “Poetic 
Knowledge.” At that time he had 
already published three different edi- 
tions (very different) of Art et Scolastique; 
Frontiéres de la Poésie with other essays, 
including the important Clef des Chants; 
and, in collaboration with his wife, 
Situation de la Poésie, which contains a 
chapter entitled De la Connaissance poéti- 
que. The lectures stirred up a good 
deal of controversy here at Saint Mi- 
chael’s. We kept pressing Maritain to 
publish them, but he told us he had 
no time and, besides, he wanted to do 
more work on the subject before present- 
ing his ideas in book form. We are 
therefore very grateful to the Mellon 
Foundation for furnishing the oppor- 
tunity for the publication of what we 
may consider the mature and definitive 
views of the illustrious Thomist on 


the important and, to-day, very con- 
fused subject of art and poetry. This is 
not an easy book. Maritain’s style is 
so dense, his thought so concentrated 
and profound, that his books usually 
defy any attempt at summarizing. If 
one is to assimilate their contents, they 
must be read carefully and reread. 
That is perhaps why he has been so 
often misrepresented. And it is a pity, 
because few thinkers in our day have 
thrown such a penetrating light on a 
series of problems that are basic to 
our whole culture. 

Since the middle of the nineteenth 
century, the world of art has been in a 
chronic state of revolt. However justified 
the revolt, it has often taken the artist 
into fields where, as an artist, he has 
no business and no competence. The 
result has been a confusion which is 
literally indescribable. It is through a 
mass of often conflicting evidence that 
Maritain takes us, in an attempt to 
discover the fundamental roots that 
blossom in the work of art, whether 
it be the useful arts or the fine arts. 
(The author prefers subservient arts and 
free or self-sufficient arts.) His approach 
is both ontological and, shall we say, 
existential; a philosophical approach 
that never loses sight of existing reality 
and never side-steps reality in the 
interests of a pet thesis. When there is 
question of actual poetic experience, 
the author, with characteristic humility, 
lets the artist speak for himself and 
merely tries to understand and make us 
understand. 

Well trained by his great master, 
Saint Thomas, Maritain never consents 
to be the dupe of words. It would 
be difficult to exaggerate the importance 
of this at a time when accurate thinking 
and expression are far from being the 
order of the day. An important part 
of this book is devoted to defining 
terms, not for the purpose of imposing 
a definition, but to get a firm grasp on 
the thing which the terms are meant 
to signify. It is interesting to note the 
far-reaching consequences of this proc- 
ess. For example, the careful distinction 
between poetry, art, and a work of 
art (another case of distinguer pour unir) 
reveals the pitfalls that lie at either end 
of the operation: angelism if, as with 
Mallarmé, poetic intuition is stressed 
at the expense of the means of ex- 
pression, materialism if the réles are 
reversed, as was the case with the 
Naturalists who followed a path “‘di- 
rectly opposed to the nature of art.” 

Another striking example is met in 
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the proper understanding of the intellect 
or reason. This is all the more im- 
portant as Maritain sees the work 
of art as a product of the intellect 
and not of irrational forces in or out 
of the human soul. “The need of the 
intellect to manifest externally what is 
grasped within itself, in creative intui- 
tion, and to manifest it in beauty, is 
simply the essential thing in fine arts.” 
The intellect has been badly crippled, 
especially since Descartes and _par- 
ticularly in the nineteenth century by 
positivism. The poets and painters of 
recent generations are excusable in 
rejecting as a source of inspiration what 
they were told was reason. But they 
were badly taught. ‘For reason indeed 
does not only articulate, connect and 
infer, it also sees.’ And it often sees 
what cannot be expressed in conscious 
concepts that are ruled by logic. One 
good result (along with many not so 
good) achieved by the “‘irrationalists”’ 
has been to focus attention on those 
vast regions of the soul that lie beyond 
the reach of our conceptual conscious- 
ness. Is it an illusion to see some relation 
between this and the well known 
contemporary renewal of interest in 
authentic mysticism? Here Maritain has 
a distinct advantage. His deep religious 
faith and his keen interest in Saint 
John of the Cross have made him 
familiar with such things at the super- 
natural level. One feels that, in dealing 
with the problems of poetry and art, 
he frequently draws on that analogical 
knowledge to light the way. But he is 
too good a disciple of Saint Thomas 
to ever confuse the two levels as, I 
fear, is sometimes the case with Abbé 
Bremond and perhaps too with Jean 
Cocteau. He has read in Thomas that 
art is a natural virtue of the human 
intellect; that there are no supernatural 
works of human art (Cf.1la 2ae, Q. 68, 
art. 4, ad lum). Plato’s muse is also 
dismissed. It is in man’s own spiritual 
nature that we must look for the poetic 
gift. There at the single root of man’s 
natural powers, contact with reality 
awakens a spontaneous, intuitive vision 
that, by its very nature, clamors to 
manifest itself exteriorly, not primarily 
to interest others, but for its own 
perfection and satisfaction. In_ itself 
this vision is unerring, completely dis- 
interested and entirely free. It is in the 
difficult and complicated process of 
manifestation that error and selfishness 
often creep in, sometimes to the point 
of completely blotting out the vision 
and robbing the work of art of its 


essential poetry. Here likewise is the 
opening through which moral corrup- 
tion can enter and make the work 
dangerous for those who use it. 

The virtue of art in its true sense, the 
recta ratio factibilium, is not poetry but the 
means the artist must use to express his 
poetic “idea” in the poem, the sym- 
phony, the painting or the statue. Only 
in the greatest artists does the initial 
intuition find its way through art with- 
out considerable diminution of its crea- 
tive dynamism. It is here that we find 
the original sin of surrealism. “With 
Surrealism the entire dynamism of devi- 
ated poetry tends, in the last analysis, 
to the liberation of the omnipotence of 
man or the conquest of infinity through 
the powers of unreason.” 

Not that the surrealists have never 
produced real works of art but, when 
they have, it has been in spite of and not 
because of their doctrine. They must be 
given credit for awakening the poetic 
gift in many young souls, but the price 
has been high, In far too many cases 
‘within the soul, poetry has become but 
an empty perceptivity; and the power of 
the void, which it enjoys, is able to de- 
velop in the senses a wonderfully acute 
taste, and to foster perfect despair, and 
to kill a number of young men with re- 
markable accuracy.” 

But Maritain is far from condemning 
modern art. ‘““There would be no more 
unfortunate error than to mistake the 
wounds from which modern art is suffer- 
ing for the substance of the élan that 
they threaten and mask.” The very 
nature of this élan has been to rid art 
of the trappings that so often drove 
classical art into the poetic blind alleys 
of conceptual knowledge. One of the 
most interesting efforts of modern art is 
what Maritain calls the ‘‘internalization 
of music.” For a music of words added, 
as it were, from the outside, it seeks a 
mysterious music that has its roots in the 
poetic experience itself and tries to 
transmit its “‘pulsions” all through the 
production of the work of art. In these 
attempts it has often failed, as might 
have been expected. But where it has 
succeeded, it has given a much purer 
work of art, one in which the original 
intuition penetrates through the art 
process with less loss of its primal force. 

If we look at the work of art, no 
longer from the point of view of the 
artist, but of the observer, it stands to 
reason that a new approach is also re- 
quired in the latter. If, from long use of 
classical art, I can only be satisfied by 
regular forms, imagery of purposive 


comparison, clear concepts expressed in 
harmonious figures or musical language, 
then even the best of modern art will 
fail in its appeal. But the blame must 
not be laid at the door of the artist. And, 
if we cannot enjoy, we may as well be 
resigned because, now that art has 
passed through the difficult period of its 
prise de conscience and possesses a keener 
awareness of its true nature, only by 
sheer dishonesty could the true artist 
return to outworn methods as hoary as 
the powdered wig. 

The question of beauty, its nature, 
and its relation to art, presents much 
difficulty. Few will deny its importance 
in a product of the fine arts. Yet, if it is 
made the purpose of art, many disas- 
trous consequences follow both for the 
artist and for the man. Addressing him- 
self to Beauty, Baudelaire says: “‘Que tu 
viennes du ciel ou de lenfer, qu’im- 
porte??? Now, when Baudelaire says: 
“Qu’importe,’”’ and he often does, we 
may safely conclude that it matters a 
great deal and that he knows it does. 
He is simply whistling in the dark. 
Beauty does not “‘come from hell.” It is 
a transcendental whose highest analo- 
gate is God Himself. But it cannot be 
the object of art. That object is and can 
only be the thing to be made in order to 
manifest the creative intuition of the 
artist. But that intuition, or poetry in 
its strict sense, will always refuse to 
sacrifice the company of beauty. ‘‘Poetry 
is with beauty on terms of equality and 
connaturality and therefore cannot live 
except in beauty, not because it is sub- 
mitted to beauty as an object, but be- 
cause poetry is in love with beauty and 
beauty in love with poetry.” And again: 
“The object of making is a trap to catch 
a transcendental.” The manifestations 
of beauty are simply endless and some- 
times appear in most unexpected quar- 
ters: “The chaos of bridges and skyways, 
desolated chimneys, gloomy factories, 
queer industrial masts and spars, in- 
fernal and stinking machinery which 
surrounds New York is one of the most 
moving — and beautiful — spectacles in 
the world.” 

On pages 319 and 320 we are given 
two ingenious charts, one for the pro- 
duction and the use of classical art, one 
for modern art. They will be of value 
only after the book has been read. Then 
they will help to bring together most of 
the ideas scattered through the various 
chapters. 

There are many other things in this 
book that deserve mention, but I trust 
that enough has been said to persuade 
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the reader that this is an important 

work. Not an easy book, I repeat. But 

then the subject is not easy and to make 

it appear so would amount to. de- 
ception. 

L. J. Bony, C.S.B., 

St. Michael’s College, 

Toronto, Canada. 


REVOLUTION AND TRADITION IN 
MODERN AMERICAN ART. By John 
I. H. Baur. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. $6.00. 

The half-century mark seemed to be 
the signal for the appearance of an army 
of books marching out to survey various 
aspects of American life and culture 
since 1900. It is significant that the first 
of a group of such works, the Library of 
Congress series in American civilization, 
should be concerned with American 
painting and sculpture of the twentieth 
century. It would be hard to find a 
field more in need of good plowing and 
proper cultivation, not at all because of 
the poverty of its growth but because of 
its overwhelming richness. And it would 
be hard to find anyone better equipped 
for the task than John I. H. Baur, who 
was for several years curator of painting 
and sculpture at the Brooklyn Museum 
and who now occupies a similar position 
at Manhattan’s Whitney Museum of 
American Art. 

With Revolution and Tradition in Mod- 
ern American Art, curator turns cultivator 
and tries to pull out of this rich field 
the underlying patterns of growth in 
our art, to show the broad paths along 
which it has moved and is now moving, 
and to map the course of these as they 
cross and recross, join and separate, in 
an order that is complex and compre- 
hensible. 

In the first chapter of the book, a kind 
of sketch for eight of the eleven chapters 
that follow, Mr Baur begins his job by 
setting down the chief movements mak- 
ing up American painting and sculpture 
since 1900 and by touching on their 
growth and interrelationships. Those 
movements which were revolutionary 
either in subject or in form are consid- 
ered first. Such a reversal of the normal 
procedure is made because the revolts 
in many ways acted on the more tradi- 
tional styles and because a clear idea of 
the nature of these influences results in a 
less static conception of the more con- 
servative developments. 

The revolutions in the subject of 
painting and sculpture are examined in 
two chapters: the first takes up the 
changes toward a closer view of the 


American scene by the “ash can school,” 
for example, and the regionalists of the 
1930’s; the second chapter studies the 
even profounder changes wrought by 
the American representatives of the 
futurists, the dadaists, and surrealists 
toward the creation of a new kind of 
landscape — that of “‘the machine and 
the subconscious.” Under the name of 
expressionism one finds in the next 
chapter a collection of artists who at one 
time or another developed ‘“‘free and 
obvious distortions of natural forms to 
convey emotional feelings’ and who 
thus brought about the first formal 
revolution in twentieth century Ameri- 
can art. I'wo chapters are then given to 
the more radical revolutionists of form, 
the abstract painters and _ sculptors, 
since their work fits fairly neatly into 
two main periods, dating about 1910 to 
1930 and about 1935 to the present. 

Impressionists and romantic realists, 
stricter realists and primitives, and 
romantic visionaries are the names at- 
tached to the groups of artists who con- 
tributed to the traditions in American 
painting and sculpture which lived on 
past the nineteenth century; each of 
these three groups of artists receives a 
chapter of discussion. 

The last three chapters of the book 
approach, in the author’s own words, 
“several problems which cut across 
movements and styles: the position of 
the artist in our modern civilization, 
certain present-day trends, both in art 
and in criticism, and the knotty ques- 
tion of what constitutes American art.” 
There are reference notes located at the 
back of the book for the many direct 
quotations drawn from an interesting 
assortment of artists and writers, but 
there is no bibliography. About two 
hundred small and sharp black and 
white photographs serve not only to 
illustrate the text but also to form in 
themselves a sort of independent guide 
to the evolution of twentieth century 
American art. 

Mr Baur’s main task in Revolution and 
Tradition in Modern American Art is 
primarily organizational: what order he 
is to make generally ‘“‘comprehensible” 
out of the growth of American painting 
and sculpture depends to a great extent 
on his arrangements of the patterns of 
his analyses. Looking backward at the 
plan of his book, one perhaps remarks 
first the author’s failure to include a 
bibliography; even an admittedly in- 
complete one would have been appre- 
ciated. Then there is, as with most books 
of such scope, the almost never satisfied 


desire for more illustrations; in this case 
about fifty additional plates could have 
more dramatically shown how a large 
number of artists shifted from one move- 
ment to another — a fact to which Mr 
Baur refers several times in the text. 
Two of the last three chapters of the 
book, those commenting on the eco- 
nomic and social position of American 
artists and on the question of the na- 
tional quality of their work, were quite 
necessary and helpful, but the one deal- 
ing with ‘‘trends and portents’” seems 
superfluous. This chapter is actually an 
apologia for the subject of the book — 
something curiously out of place in an 
account of American art so careful that 
in itself it could be considered a more 
than sufficient defense and explanation. 
It would have been more logical to give 
these ten pages of argumentation — not 
enough, anyway, for presenting a really 
full and convincing case — to the first 
chapters of the book. 

It is these sections of Revolution and 
Tradition in American Art which are the 
most important and the most satisfying, 
for Mr Baur in his analyses of the 
movements making up the development 
of contemporary American art manages 
on the whole not to commit the mortal 
sins of classification, ‘‘that in defining 
this order we may oversimplify it and 
thereby seriously falsify the truth.” Of 
course, one must expect to wince when 
a favorite artist is allowed, for example, 
only a sentence or two, or is mentioned 
merely with a listing of others; in a book 
involved chiefly with general move- 
ments and styles it is almost impossible 
to avoid what must appear as distor- 
tions of the particular character of 
individual artists’ accomplishments. Mr 
Baur’s definitions and terminology seem 
in a few instances slightly vague, but 
consistent use gradually makes them 
more meaningful. Only occasionally do 
the accounts of aspects of certain move- 
ments seem to lapse into sheer cata- 
loguing or to lead into confusing 
tangents. And only rarely are individual 
statements so broad that they seem 
senseless. Once or twice the whole pat- 
tern may appear broken or blurred, but 
in the end it emerges clear and “‘com- 
prehensible.”’ 

That was Mr Baur’s main goal. In 
reaching it he not only points to an 
understandable order of growth in 
American art since 1900, but also in a 
sense prepares the way for the cultiva- 
tion of a more extensive and intelligent 
appreciation of American painting and 
sculpture in the future. Few authors of 
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that army of middle-of-the-century sur- 
veys could hope to have achieved as 


much. 
ANDREW W. ROBERTS. 


A THEORY OF ARCHITECTURE. By 
Victor Hammer. New York: Wiattenborn, 
Schultz, Inc. $4.80. 

This book is the second of four essays 
that Victor Hammer hopes one day to 
publish in a single volume. Mr Hammer 
is first and foremost a designer of type 
faces. In a postscript to this essay he tells 
us that his love for setting up and hand 
printing his own books serves as a pre- 
text for delivering these essays on archi- 
tecture. He concedes from the outset 
that since English is not his native 
tongue, these essays are not to be consid- 
ered as great contributions to English 
prose style. Yet he hopes to draw the at- 
tention ofa rather limited public to some 
of his own venturesome ideas on archi- 
tecture through the medium of his hand- 
somely printed books. 

These essays take the form of a dia- 
logue between a craftsman and a patron. 
The former is a European who is steeped 
in the tradition and culture of a bygone 
age. In the first essay they discussed 
items ranging from Ostwald’s color the- 
ory to patronship, from the cinema as 
mass entertainment to modern man’s 
attire. The second essay deals exclusively 
with a theory of architecture which the 
author conceived in the process of build- 
ing a small chapel in Alsace. (Illustrated 
in the May, 1944, LirurcicAL ARTs.) 
The theories he propounds are certainly 
controversial; e.g., he would not admit 
the use of any other than stone in true 
forms of architecture. He distinguishes 
between buildings and architecture; the 
latter postulates only one design: that 
of revealing to the eye and to the mind 
of the spectator the organic and spiritual 
unity of the structure. 

All styles, he believes, are independent 
of structure, and they take their form 
from the urge to express the longing for 
a future spiritual life in architectural 
terms. He also distinguishes between 
decoration and ornament; the latter has 
not aesthetic function, but is essential in 
architecture. He then goes on to describe 
how these and other personal theories 
were incorporated into the chapel he 
had been assigned to build. 

Reading this second chapter makes 
one think of Eric Gill and his thoughts 
about industrialized society. The chap- 
ter ends with the craftsmen and patron 
debating the pros and cons of the for- 
mer’s theories. Though many of Mr 


Hammer’s personal theories are strongly 
controversial, yet they certainly stem 
from artistic honesty and integrity. With 
his use of fine paper, elegant type face 
and layout, Victor Hammer has cer- 
tainly achieved his purpose in producing 
a collector’s item. 
Joun M. Domin, 
Portland, Oregon. 


THE SHORTER CAMBRIDGE MEDI- 
EVAL HIST ORY 2 Byathewlateg lai. 
Previté-Orton. Cambridge: At the Uni- 
versity Press. Two volumes. $12.50. 

The scope of this shorter version of 
the great Cambridge Medieval History is 
identical with that of the parent work: 
the centuries that lie between 300 and 
1500, between Constantine and Colum- 
bus. The phases of history it covers are 
as varied as the areas embraced are 
widely separated and the topics treated 
are diverse. Of necessity a mosaic-like 
effect is produced, but unity is neverthe- 
less not lacking. Herein the personal 
contribution of the author, the late 
Professor Previté-Orton, is remarkable. 
The gigantic compilation by numerous 
authors that constituted the original 
CMH may have permitted serious con- 
sultation, but it certainly never invited 
continuous reading. The shorter version 
differs from it in being both more com- 
pact and notably more homogeneous, 
thanks to the unifying influence of a 
single mind playing over great groups of 
materials. These latter, vast and varied 
as they are, now appear more clearly as 
the elements of a same story: the long 
evolution whereby the political unity 
that had been the Roman Empire be- 
came the non-political, yet profoundly 
more human, spiritual unity of medi- 
aeval Christendom, only to disappear 
finally as political and spiritual unity 
alike were lost at the dawn of the mod- 
ern era. The scene of the story remains 
constant throughout: the Mediterra- 
nean world, in its widest acceptation; 
even the progressive inclusion of the 
more northerly parts of Europe is made 
in terms of radiation from, or attraction 
to, the narrower focal area. 

No shorter history of the middle ages 
can compare with the present one in 
precise and detailed information. In 
addition, the text is interspersed with 
maps and genealogical tables that are 
abundant, complete, and useful. Ap- 
pendices provide lists and dates of 
Popes, of Roman and Byzantine Em- 
perors, of German Kings and Em- 
perors, along with a chronological table 
of leading events from 284 to 1492. The 


index of persons, places, and things is 
well-compiled and remarkably thor- 
ough (sixty pages). Such aids as these 
had all been more or less available in 
the longer CMH. Two other features 
are distinct innovations. One of them 


merits the highest possible commenda- | 
tion: the two hundred and sixty-five © 
illustrations that run throughout the | 
two volumes. Drawn from contempo- — 


rary sources, they have a high value in 
themselves as fresh and original repro- 
ductions of mediaeval miniatures, writ- 


ings, and documents, sacred and secular | 


buildings, sculpture, painting, and mu- 
seum pieces; but their primary purpose 
is to illustrate the text and this they 


fully achieve. Dr S. H. Stinberg, to — 


whom this task was entrusted, has suc- 
ceeded admirably. The other new 
departure is less happy and, oddly 
enough, it is nowhere explained or even 
alluded to by the editor, Mr Phillip 
Grierson: not a single reference or 
recommendation of a_ bibliographical 
nature is given either in footnote or in 
list anywhere in the two volumes. To be 
sure, the ponderous bibliographies of 
the old CMH were often useless enough, 
but the complete lack of anything of the 
sort in this new version is bound to 
lessen its usefulness both to students and 
to general readers of an enquiring turn 
of mind. 

Despite its very real merits, this his- 
tory, in spirit and content, remains 
literally but a shorter CMH and neces- 
sarily inherits what now appear to us as 
the shortcomings of the latter. It still 
reflects the type of historical writing 
that was fashionable at the turn of the 
century when J. B. Bury first conceived 
the original work. The genre is “political 
history” and emphasis is decidedly on 
factual information. Interesting and 
useful in so far as it goes, it leaves, never- 
theless, untouched whole areas of 
human life and therefore of human his- 
tory. So much about events and se- 
quences of events; so little about men, 
ordinary men amid their everyday 
occupations, preoccupations, and ideals! 
Social and economic history are all but 
ignored. Literary, artistic, and general 
cultural history fare little better; less 
than nine pages are devoted to the 
whole of early Christian and mediaeval 
art and architecture, four to the begin- 
nings of the renaissance. The Church 
received fuller treatment, but here 
again it is all too often the “political” 
history of the Church. One could have 
wished for some intimation of the all- 
pervading spiritual influence of the 
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Church’s life that overflowed into the 

temporal society of those long centuries 

to produce the civilization that is called 
Medieavel Christendom. 

GeorcE B. Fianir, C.S.B. 

Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 

Toronto. 


THE EASTER VIGIL. National Liturgi- 
cal Week, Cleveland, Ohio, 1952. $2.00. 

One of the most encouraging obser- 
vations made during this last liturgi- 
cal week was that already more than 
thirty dioceses in the United States 
had permitted the celebration of the 
new Easter Vigil service. The clergy 
and laity who were fortunate enough 
to participate in the new rites were 
enthusiastic to the point of referring 
to it as an experience of a lifetime. 

The important feature of the pre- 
Mass rite is the congregational renewal 
of the baptismal promises, thus restoring 
the intimate connection between the 
primitive Easter Vigil and Christian 
baptismal innocence. In the ceremonial 
heretofore in use, this feature has been 
completely lost as far as the faithful 
were concerned. 

While reading this report of the 
liturgical week, one gets the impression 
that the opportunity of restoring the 
fullness of liturgical worship to both 
the clergy and the laity has arrived. 
Since there are no difficult passages 
‘required of the people in the restored 
Vigil services, their codperation is con- 
fined almost entirely to responses and 
they can be easily instructed and trained 
to take an active part instead of being 
mute spectators. The Holy See, there- 
fore, advises that the faithful are to be 
carefully instructed. 

The papers read during this week 


of 1952 cover every phase of the new 


Easter Vigil service: the theology, 
ascetics, lenten preparation of the peo- 
ple, the meaning of the Easter fire 
and paschal candle, the new text and 
renewal of baptismal vows. This: is 
supplemented with the complete text 
of “The Easter Vigil Service’’ translated 
and arranged especially for lay partici- 
pation, with commentary and musical 
notation by the monks of Conception 
Abbey. 

If there is any priest or lay person 
interested in the new rite, better yet, 
if there is any pastor seriously con- 
templating the introduction of it in his 
parish, here is a complete and practical 

rogramme, 
Ber Josery P. ASCHERL, 
New York City. 


FORM AND FUNCTION. Remarks on 
Art by Horatio Greenough. Edited by Har- 
old A. Small. University of California Press. 
$2.75. 

Horatio Greenough was born in Bos- 
ton in 1805, became a sculptor in Italy, 
and died in Somerville, Massachusetts, 
in 1852. As a worker in art and a writer 
of criticism, he was of the type whose 
vision made him perceive much that was 
wrong with art and architecture, but 
who, apparently, had no notion of ways 
of using that critical vision to vitalize his 
own artistic efforts. This is a fatal dis- 
unity in a member of an artistic profes- 
sion, for a sculptor is important for what 
he does in art, not for what he says or 
writes about it. As a result of this dille- 
tante-like irrelevancy we find Greenough 
saying quite true things of a critical na- 
ture regarding the architecture and art 
of his time, while he produced only 
imitative, dull, naturalistic sculpture. 

The book, therefore, is interesting as a 
curiosity and is symtomatic of that un- 
rest and dissatisfaction which, as it af- 
fected more thorough-going workers in 
the arts, also directly affected the art 
they produced, increased its cultural 
relevancy and gave it position in the 
field of creative effort. 

Horatio Greenough, however, did not 
give his ideas the test of application. In 
this failure to act is bound up not only 
his own inadequacy but also the condi- 
tion inhering in a time not yet ripe for 
change. He died in 1852. Louis Sulli- 
van, whom Mr Erle Loran mentions in 
his introduction to this book of Green- 
ough’s, was born in neighboring Boston 
in 1856 and, in contrast, into a period 
rapidly approaching that structural 
crisis, that engineering development, 
which, engaged by Sullivan’s intellec- 
tual clarity and talent, constituted the 
struggle out of which emerged the be- 
ginning of a new architecture. Green- 
ough’s dictums on form and function 
bespoke a frustrated intellectual posi- 
tion. 

Sullivan’s statements, many of which 
are comparable to those of Greenough, 
justified themselves as accompaniments 
to the design of his new and vital archi- 
tecture. 

BARRY BYRNE. 


THE MEDIEVAL LATIN HYMN. By 
Ruth Ellis Messenger. Washington: The 
Capital Press. $3.25. 

In this study the author has traced 
the history of the mediaeval hymn and 
treated it from the standpoint of usage. 
While we primarily view the Latin 


hymns of the Church as an act of wor- 
ship, they nevertheless contain evi- 
dences of cultural background and con- 
temporary thought of the age in which 
they were written. The book is of special 
importance in the field since it is written 
for the general reader, but in so doing 
never descends to the level of a watered 
down popular approach. 

A list of the author’s publications 
given in the appendix shows how much 
study has been given to special phases 
of this subject. Many of these articles 
and papers have a direct bearing on the 
matter treated in the book. It would be 
wise, however, to heed the author’s sug- 
gestion and read The Christian Hymns of 
the First Three Centuries (Hymn Society, 
Paper IX) as an introduction. We might 
also recommend to the reader the paper 
on The Praise of the Virgin in the Early 
Latin Hymns (Hymn Society, Paper 
III). 

The chapter headings include such 
subjects as: Latin hymns of the Fourth 
century, the Old Hymnal; The Ninth 
Century Revival; Hymns and Se- 
quences; the Late Middle Ages, Hymns, 
Sequences, and Processional Hymns. A 
final chapter brings the subject up to 
date in discussing the influences and 
survival of the Latin hymn. About 
thirty pages are given to illustrated 
hymns, and here the author is left open 
to criticism. With so many hymns to 
choose from and so many English trans- 
lations to weigh as worthy counterparts, 
there can be wide differences of opinion. 
With alternate versions of the same 
Latin hymn, the problem becomes even 
more complex. Even the informed 
reader would disagree with this reviewer 
in the choice of hymns, so we omit 
further remarks. 

Although no extended biographical 
matter is included, such stalwarts as 
Prudentius, Fortunatus, and the Caro- 
lingian writers, Theodulph, Rabanus 
Maurus, and Strabo, as well as Notker 
and Thomas Aquinas are given special 
consideration. 

It is unfortunate that so few Catholics 
are familiar with this great treasure of 
hymns largely preserved from the Office 
of the Church. For the scholar the book 
will be an informative and stimulating 
summary of the phases of the mediaeval 
Latin hymn; to the uninitiated it will 
prove a springboard into a world of new 
adventure. For all it will serve the pur- 
pose of a ready reference in a field that 
has produced all too few guides for the 
general reader. In any library it should 
be regarded as an essential book cover- 
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ing the field, for it is written in a com- 
prehensive and interesting manner. 
J. Vincent HiccInson 


Correspondence 


Detroit, Michigan 
To the Editor of LirurcIcAL ARTs: 
Dear Sir: 

The Catholic Church has ten proces- 
sions during the ecclesiastical year. 
Forty Hours has two beautiful proces- 
sions, and it is decreed must be held, 
unless the difficulties are so great they 
cannot be overcome. 

If correctly carried out, the choir 
should be in the procession, vested, 
singing the hymns of praise to our 
divine Lord in the blessed sacrament; 
not in a gallery taking no active part of 
the procession. 

The solemn blessing of candles on the 
feast of the Presentation is forbidden if 
the beautiful candle procession is 
omitted. So, also, the solemn blessing of 
palms on Palm Sunday without the 
procession. 

On Holy Thursday the procession 
must pass down the main aisle of the 
church and return to the altar of Re- 
pose. Good Friday the procession 
returns the shortest way. On Holy 
Saturday the procession leaves the 
sanctuary and proceeds to the baptistry 
chapel, and after the ceremonies returns 
to the sanctuary. 

It is not decreed, yet it is the mind of 
the Church to have a procession on each 
of the four regation days. 

I am a priest forty-three years. In 
only one church out of the four to which 
I have been assigned did I find a chan- 
cel, or any provision for a liturgical 
choir, except one I built in Portland, 
Michigan. 

During all these years I have known 
the extra work and confusion of a choir 
placed in the most inconvenient place, a 
gallery, called a choir loft by reputable 
Catholic periodicals. ‘The choir must be 
moved down from this loft, brought 
back to the sanctuary. The gallery came 
into vogue during and after the re- 
ligious revolution of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the mother of many religious 
abuses that crept into the Catholic 
Church, in music and religious arts. 
Before that time churches in western 
and southern Europe had _ liturgical 
choirs placed near the sanctuary, as one 
can observe from the design of churches. 

In the Motu Preprio of Blessed Pius x, 


implicitly at least, he had in mind a 
liturgical choir correctly placed. 

In the decree “Apostolic Constitu- 
tion” by Pope Pius x1, he states that the 
Sisters in all schools under their charge 
must train a group of boys in Church 
music. This supposed they were not to 
be bottled up in the school, but brought 
into the church to sing. Where? From a 


gallery, the most undignified part of a ~ 


church? I do not think so. Imagine a 
nun directing a group of real American 
boys in such a place, without a cop! 

This decree, although very practical 
and wise, has been notoriously ignored. 
Why? Because a boy feels the sacredness 
of the position in which he is singing; 
likewise the profaneness of the place he 
should not occupy. If placed near the 
priests, there will be very little irregular- 
ity in his behavior. 

Nuns need the aid of priests, Lirur- 
GIcAL ARTS magazine, Caecilia, and 
Worship, if they carry out the Apostolic 
Constitution. This they will do, as I 
know from experience, if they get the 
support of the persons mentioned above. 

In 1933 (Volume Two, Number One) 
LiturcicAt Arts printed the Pastoral 
on Church Music of Archbishop John 
Joseph Glennon, of Saint Louis, ad- 
dressed to ‘‘the Diocesan clergy, the 
clergy of Religious Orders, the other 
Religious, and the laity of the Arch- 
diocese.” He stated that: ““The mem- 
bers of the choir will take their proper 
place in the sanctuary behind or beside 
the altar, in choir stalls, screened if the 
singers would be otherwise very con- 
spicuous. If the sanctuary is too small, a 
compromise might be a screened side 
section of the front pews. (A simple 
device to enlarge some sanctuaries 
would be to move the sanctuary rail.) 
The church gallery, often called the 
chorr, is unsuited for the proper rendition 
of Church Music.” 

Visiting Kenrick seminary about ten 
years ago, I asked how many had con- 
formed. The priest teaching music said 
he thought about eight in the arch- 
diocese. I have visited three new 
churches recently in Saint Louis, Mis- 
souri. No provisions for choirs except in 
galleries, “choir lofts.” Among them 
was Saint Ann’s, recently illustrated in 
LirurcicAL ARTs; yet not a word was 
said about the failure of the architect to 
provide a liturgical choir, which would 
greatly enhance the sanctuaries of our 
churches. Recently I visited the church 
of La Purisima, in Monterrey, Mexico, 
a logical work in concrete, but no ample 
provision made for the choir. 


About seventeen years ago I got so 
discouraged with a choir in a “loft” that 
I placed the singers back of the high 
altar and vested them. What a trans-_ 
formation took place, in devotion as_ 
well as in singing! One evening I was | 
ioshed at a confirmation by a group of © 
priests who thought I had made a 
serious mistake. The ordinary said no — | 
I had acted exactly according to the 
mind of the Church. 

In Saint Bernard’s, Detroit, where L | 
am now, I placed the organ above, the 
choir below, in a chancel back of and > 
separated from the sanctuary by a 
beautiful screen. Immediately the pa- 
rishioners said, ‘‘He is making an Epis- 
copal church out of Saint Bernard’s.” | 
But now they constantly remark: What | 
beautiful processions, vespers, masses, 
sung by a choir alternating with the 
congregation. 

No narthex can be beautiful that has 
a gallery. Some months ago, with sev- 
eral priests, I visited Christ Church, 
Cranbrook, Michigan, designed by the 
late Bertram Goodhue. The narthex, as 
I pointed out to them, was most beauti- 
ful because there was no gallery. 

I am an obscure priest, and those who 
feel as I do need help, the constant help, 
of those who can have some influence. 
Can not Lirurcica Arts, Worship, and © 
Caecilia take this up, repeat it often, 
keep it before pastors and encourage the 
ordinaries? 

Heaven knows we need reforms in 
Christian art. But the most correct and 
beautiful arts, designed by the cunning 
of the mind and hand of man, from 
stone, ceramics, wood, rich fabrics, 
cannot give God the praise that a good 
choir does. The members were not 
fashioned by the cultured mind and _ 
cunning hand of an artist; but they are — 
living temples of the Holy Spirit, re- 
deemed by the Precious Blood of Our 
Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. 

Yours truly, 
Reverend W. J. O’ Rourke, 
Saint Bernard’s Church, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Eprror’s Note: We fully agree with 
Father O’Rourke’s comments concern- 
ing the proper location of the choir, and | 
perhaps we should make appropriate 
comments when we illustrate a church | 
where the choir is not so located. How- 
ever, we feel our readers are aware of 
our convictions in this and related 
matters, such as the veiling of the taber- | 
nacle, te advisability of a canopy 
above the main altar, etc. 


. 


L HAS often been remarked that what is 
sorely needed in the revival or the betterment or the 
improvement—or whatever word you may choose 
to use—of religious art, is a change of heart, a 
change of mind, and the realization that such change 
is not to mean a veneer or a polite, snobbish 
sort of acquiescence. 


- Thanks to the modern movement in matters 
liturgical, which fully realizes the importance 

of functionalism, we are able now to return to sound 
tradition and, by doing so, to effect a merger 
between liturgical lore and artistic excellence. 


The Catholic architect or artist, or the artist 


who works for the Church, enjoys the inestimable ad- 


vantage of a past and of a present based on 
sound tradition; he enjoys the privilege of working 
within a discipline which, by its very nature, frees 


_him for a full flowering of his genius. 


Mr. Hamers in his studio 


Bronze Altar Crucifix — Saint Gabriel's 
Church — North York, Ontario, Canada 


Adrian Hamers Company unreservedly endorses these editorials which appeared 
in recent issues of Liturgical Arts. 
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The remodeled Baptistry is but a small part of the com- 
plete renovation carried out by Rambusch in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Harrisburg. The renewed High Altar and 
Sanctuary is particularly worthy of note. A comparison 
of the before and after photographs helps to tell the 
story. Here is a splendid example of having one espe- 
cially equipped organization with undivided responsi- 
bility, working under the direction of the architect, 
design, develop and execute a well integrated interior. 


Rambusch is ever ready to serve you in a similar capacity. 


40 WEST 13th STREET « NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


: ee : Rambusch Executed the Decoration, Candlesticks, Crucifixes, 
Baptistry, St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Harrisburg, Pa. Tabernacles, Ostensorium, Sanctuary Lamps, Tester, Pulpit, 
The Most Rev. Geo. L. Leech, D.D., J.C.D., Bienen Bishop McDevitt Shrine, Lighting, Baptistry Font and Gates, 

B. E. Starr, Architect Three Stained Glass Windows, Sedilia, Stalls and Kneelers 


The 
ASHLEY GALLERY 


opposite Westminster Cathedral 


Don’t let the pageantry of the past divert all your 
attention from the present. England’s tradition in 
the arts of the Church is by no means dead. At the 
Ashley Gallery contemporary artists, interpreting 
religious themes, exhibit their works. And the show 


is always on, year in year out. Whenever you call 


there will be something original to greet you. 


28 Ashley Place London, S.W.1 GILLES BEAUGRAND 


England INCORPORATED 


Silversmiths 


846 de L’Epée Avenue, Montreal 8, P.Q., Canada 
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CLASSIFIED Dele REEL GalsOsR ay, 


of Reliable Manufacturers and Craftsmen 


BOOKS 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
The Guild Book Shop, 117 East 57 Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
The Liturgical Press, St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota. 
The Newman Press, Westminster, Maryland. 


BRONZE WORK 


Brom’s Studios, Netherlands (Utrecht, Drift 15). Designers, 
craftsmen, art-metalworkers, altar builders since 1856. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC 
McLaughlin & Reilly Co., 45 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


DECORATORS 
Liskowiak Studios of Ecclesiastical Art, 1604 North 48 Street, 
Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin. 


Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. Designers, 
Decorators and Craftsmen. 


Robert Robbins, 1755 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


DESIGNER 
Wilhelm Wagner, 4 Sniffen Court, New York 16, N. Y. 


GREGORIAN CHANT TEXTBOOKS 


The Catholic Education Press, 620 Michigan Ave., N.E., 
Washington, D. C. Publishers of Justine Ward Revised Music 
Books, Grades 1-6 and Music Charts, First, Second and Third 
Year. 


SILVERSMITHS 


Brom’s Studios, Netherlands (Utrecht, Drift 15). Designers and 
craftsmen of sacred vessels and all liturgical metalwork since 
1856. 


Arthur Nevill Kirk, 166 West Lincoln Avenue, Birmingham, 
Michigan. Designer and craftsman in precious metals, jewels 
and enamels. 


Gilles Beaugrand, Inc., 846 De L’Epée Street, Montreal, P. Q., 
Canada. Designer and craftsman of sacred vessels. 


Louis Féron, 139 West 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 


STAINED GLASS 
Cummings Studios (Harold W. Cummings), 475 Francisco 
Street, San Francisco 11, California. 
T. C. Esser Co., 3107 West Galena Street, Milwaukee 8, Wis- 
consin. 
Emil Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boulevard, Saint Louis, 
Missouri. 
Conrad Pickel Studio, Route 4, Box 790, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
Henry Lee Willet, 3900 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

STATUES 
The Guild Book Shop, 117 East 57 Street, New York 22, N.Y. 
Carl Moser Co., 45 West 51 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


TABERNACLES 
The Monterey Guild—Charlton Fortune, Director, Portsmouth, 
Rhode Island. 
VESTMENTS 


Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, Nyack, N. Y. 
The Holy Rood Guild, Saint Joseph’s Abbey, Spencer, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Liturgical law is the lodestar of 
any designer working to solve 


problems of religious art 
But it is not all 


Integrity of design and respect 
for the materials used follow 


normally 


Otherwise we fall into the pit of 


‘art for art's sake’ 


Wilhelm Wagner 


DESIGNER PAINTER 
4 Sniffen Court (152 East 36 Street) 
New York 16, New York 
(MUrray Hill 6-4518) 


An Unavoidable Announcement 


The law of economic determinism is catching up with us. 


Since those exciting days when Liturgi 
have increased by four hundred percen m 
a year was based on enthusiasm if not on realities. 


four dollars, has not kept pace with the demands of labor, the 
eo into the make-up of our publication. Nor can we absorb any continued loss through the medium of 


advertising — for obvicus reasons. 


cal Arts was in its infancy the costs of production of the magazine 
t — and more in some cases. The original yearly rate of two dollars 
Past increases, including the present annual rate of 
cost of paper, halftones and such items that 


SO — beginning with September Ist, the yearly rate for our quarterly will be FIVE dollars. 


HOWEVER — to case the tension we cheerfully suggest that our subscribers take the bull by the horns and subscribe for 
three years at the old rate — in other words, three years for twelve dollars. 


MOREOVER — recent issues, particularly 


those dealing with the editor’s round the world trip, are really speccal and contain 


more text and illustrations than do the normal issues. The contents of a normal issue are sixteen pages of 
text and eight pages of illustrations. 


This ‘little’ difference should make the change-over in price less annoying! 


BACK ISSUES — we now have available a limited number of twenty back issues to sell at one dollar each — .75 cents/if ten 
or more are purchased at one time. 


Why not send a batch of ten copies or more to a young seminarian — as a eift? 


HERE IS WHAT YOU WILL FIND IN THESE ISSUES: 


volume 8, number 2: The Mass of the Holy 
Spirit by Magister Scholae; “The Movement of 
Sound . . .”’ by the Reverend A. Francis Klarmann; 
«« And That Costs nothing” by Doran Hur- 
ley; Liturgy and the Catechism by the Rev- 
erend Michael Ducey, O.S.B. 


volume 8, number 3: Technical notes on fresco 
painting by Tom LaFarge; Music at Low Mass, 
Becket Gibbs; “Quod Ore Canto” by the Rev- 
erend Peter Moran, C.P.S. 


volume 9, number 1: ‘“‘Anglican” by the Rev- 
erend H. A. Reinhold; Catholic Art, Its quanda- 
ries by Jean Charlot; Stained glass and ecclesiasti- 
cal timidity, by the Reverend M. A. Couturier, O.P. 


volume 9: number 3: The living tradition in 
Christian art, by Leopold Arnaud; ‘The Credo of 
an artist, by Joep Nicolas; The Liturgy and the 
rural life movement, by Lozs Malloy and Char- 
lene Gaffney. 


volume 10, number 1: (Tenth anniversary num- 
ber.) A survey and a hope, by Charles D. Magin- 
nis; Liturgical music: How to bring about its 
reform, by Justine B. Ward; Progress and tradi- 
tion in Maria Laach art, by the Reverend Da- 
masus Winzen, O.S.B. 


volume 10, number 2: Inspired symbolism by 
Geoffrey Webb; Art in the living parish, by the 
Reverend Joseph Lonergan; The laity and the loss 
of the Liturgy, by Edward S. Dore. 


volume 10, number 3: A competition for a statue 
of Christ, the Light of the World; The evolu- 
tion of Polish religious art, by Irena Pirotrowska 
and Michael Tarnowski; ““Holy” cards and such, 
by Oscar Ogg; The Stations of the Cross, by 
Caryll Houselander. 


volume 11, number 1: An architectural revival in 
the Southwest, by M. A. Wilder; Tradition and 
art, by the Reverend John LaFarge, S.j.; A report 
and an analysis: Competition for a statue of 
Christ, The Light of the World; Eric Gill: 
a miniature memoir, by the Reverend 7. P. 
Redmond. 


Please send your check with order to 


volume 11, number 4: Vita Nova, by Dom Albert 
Hammerstede, O.S.B.; Laying the corner stone 
of a church, by the Right Reverend Joaquim Na- 
buco; Laymen look at the Liturgy, by Maurice 
E. Harrison; An alteration in Old Saint Mary’s, 
Chicago, Illinois, by Ann H. Grill; Saint Mark’s 
Church, Burlington, Vermont, by Maurice 
Lavanoux; Georges Rouault, by Evie Hone. 


volume 12, number 1: Liturgy and the theatre, 
by William F. Lynch, S.7.; Plane chant as a 
basis study, by Giovanni Camajani; A church to 
long for by the Reverend J. D. Crichton; A sculptor 
speaks his mind, by Edmond Amateis. 


volume 13, number 4: Sculptors and religious art 
—a symposium; Handmaid of the Liturgy, by 
the Reverend Francis J. Guenther, S.7. 


volume 15, number 4: ‘“‘Where there is no vision 
the people perish,” by Malvina Hoffman; A sym- 
posium on mural painting. 


volume 16, number 2: The Salve Regina, by 
William A. P. Martin; How to make a fresco, 
with illustrations prepared by the author and 
artist, Alfred D. Crimi; Louis Sullivan — Re- 
turn to principle, by Joseph Salerno; The story 
of a priest craftsman, as told to Maurice Lavanoux. 


volume 16, number 3: Modern religious art —a 


Joint responsibility, by Arleen O. Webb; The 


priest and modern art, by the Reverend Andrew 7. 
Kelly; The present at Maria Laach and Klos- 
terneuberg, by -the Reverend H. A. Reinhold; 
Georges Rouault: His art, by the Reverend Rich- 
ard Ff. Douaire. i 


volume 17, number 1: Some notes on the design 
of struck medals, by Graham Carey; The heraldic, 
or Armorial, Seal, by Dom William, Wilfrid 
Bayne, O.S'.B.; Dynamism of Tradition, by Jean 
Maunoury. 


volume 18, number 1: Notes on architecture and 
Religion, by Hector Velarde; A mission church 
and a challenge, by Maurice Lavanoux, being the 
story of Blessed Sacrament church, Stowe, 
Vermont; A symposium on the statue project 
(sponsored by the Liturgical Arts Society) and 
held at the Demotte Gallery, February 8, 
1949. 


volume 18, number 2: An epochal document on 
church building, by the Reverend H. A. Reinhold. 
A statement by the hierarchy in Germany; 
Religious art and the home, by Douglas Newton; 
Bernard Berenson: Romantic humanist, by 
Grover Cronin, Fr. i 


volume 20, number 2: The bishop speaks on a 
contemporary architecture, by the Most Rev- 
erend Bartholomew 7. Eustace; Matisse: Painter 
into architect; His venture at Vence, by James 
W. Lane. 


volume 21, number 1: The sanctuary of Blessed 
Martin de Porres at Bayview, Puerto Rico, by 
the Reverend Marcolino Maas, O.P.; Modern 
church design in Mexico, by Maude Kemper 
Riley; Monterrey, worship of liturgical art, by 
the Reverend Felipe Pardinas Illanes, S.J. 


volume 21, number 3: Japan borrows light, by the 
Reverend Leopold Tibesar, M.M.; The renaissance 
of Japanese art, by Augustin Kanayama; Re- 
ligious architecture in Japan, by the Reverend 
Charles Freuler, C.M.; A few remarks and sug- 
gestions on Catholic art in Japan, by the Rev- 
erend P. D. Carpentier, O.P.; Christening the 
Nishijin fabrics, by William M. Queen; The 
liturgy as a basis for new churches in Japan, 
by the Very Reverend Hildebrand Yaiser, O.S.B.; 
How the Horoshima Memorial church was 
built, by the Reverend Hugo Lassalle, S.7.; The 
Catholic artists’ guild of Japan, by the Reverend 
Hermann Heuvers, S.J.; A partial bibliography 
of books on Japanese art and culture. 
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